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Counting jobs isn’t everything 


LaurieTav lm 
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To. seek to justify university educa- 
tion in general, or to prefer one 
university to another, on the basis of 
the apparent ease with which their 
graduates Rod jobs is an obvious, but 
also a misleading and even a danger- 
ous, defence. This is not intended as 
a criticism of Salford University’s 
new campaign to counter-attack the 
UGC, although its campaign is very 
much biased towards this particular 
defence. Indeed, Salford's vigour 
and resilience are to be admired. If 
more universities had behaved like 
Salford over the past few years (if 
Salford past had behaved like Sal- 
ford present) and come out fighting, 
if the vice chancellors' committee 
and the Association of University 
Teachers had been more effective in 
taking the battle into the public 
arena, then the universities might 
not be in the precarious position in 
which they sadly find themselves to- 
day. After all, they were cut because 
of the Government's assessment of 
public opinion they seemed to be 
safely cultBble. 

But a vigorous defence is not 
necessarily a wise defence. There are 
three important difficulties about 
placing too much emphasis on the 
ready employability of graduates as a 
measure of success for universities. 
First, to state that most university 
graduates find it fairly easy to get 
jobs is to indulge in tautology. So 
long ns the labour market uses high- 
er education as a sieve to discover 
talent, graduates will always be in 
greater than average demand. This 
fact alone tells us very little about 
the intrinsic yalud of a degree, to the 
individual or about its real ' capacity 
to add to un individual's effective- 
ness or creativity in his or her job. 
In an important sense, a higher 
education will always be predomi- 
nantly a positional good. The more 
there is, the less valuable it will 
appear to be to the economy, if the 


measures are to be the employability 
of its graduates or the salary dif- 
ferentials they enjoy over non- 
graduates. 

But this general explanation does 
not account for the differences be- 


tween the employment rates of 
graduates from different universities, 
the enthusiasts for such league tables 


will argue. Here is the second diffi- 
culty. Statistics do not necessarily lie, 
but very often they oveT-simplify a 
complicated set of circumstances and 
so convey a misleading impression 
about the truth. In the case of em- 
ployment statistics about university 
graduates, this has two aspects. The 
first is (hat they measure not differ- 
ences between universities so much 
as differences between subjects. 
What they really describe is the sub- 
ject balance within institutions not 
the quality of the teaching within 
individual universities or even its re- 
levance to industrial practice. 

The second aspect is perhaps more 
significant. Cruae employment rates 
measure two things: the opportuni- 
ties open to graduates (their attrac- 
tiveness to industry) and also their 
own willingness to accept employ- 
ment (their own expectations of the 
labour market). It is impossible to be 
sure how much weight to attach to 
the former and how much to the 
latter. A very high employability 
rale therefore may reflect either 
that particular graduates are very 
attractive to inaustry or that they 
have lower than average expectations 
about the jobs they can get. 

This is particularly important in 
explaining, the twher unexpected dif- 
ferences !n em p 1 oyme at Tates between 
universities. After all, a student who 
has passed through a department 
with very high academic standards 
and a reputation for excellence in 
research may have very different ex- 
pectations about suitable employ- 
ment than a student who has passed 


through a department that mostly 
offers sandwich courses in strictly 
vocational subjects. Of course, it cun 
be argued that the nation needs (lie 
latter more than the former. But 
even that argument is not secure. 
The former may actually be a higher 
quality graduate who is able to mnke 
a more important contribution to in- 
dustry after he has taken three or six 
months to purge himself of the hope- 
less ambition of becoming a research 
scientist. So all the employment rates 
may be measuring is a brief although 
no doubt painful period of readjust- 
ment to more realistic expectations. 

The third difficulty is the most 
profound of all. To take employment 
rates among graduates as a measure 
of a university’s “success” is to let 
industry set the standard of excel- 
lence to which universities should 
aspire. It is to say, implicitly but 
firmly, that industry knows best - 
when the experience of the last quar- 
ter of a century has shown all too 
sadly that industry, at any rate in 
Britain, does not know best. Seen in 
this larger context, producing gradu- 
ates wno are readily acceptable to 
industry may be a measure of their 
mediocrity not their quality, of their 
conformity not of their creativity. 

But there is an even larger issue. 
What about all those students in the 
humanities and social sciences who 
also make as great a contribution 
to the future of our society (often in 
a severely economical fashion), but 
whose contribution cannot easily be 
reduced to a check list of recent 
employment rates among graduates 
ana of eye-catching gadget-lliVffiF 
tions7 Indeed, it is really healthy 
to try to justify the modem mis- 
sion of the university within such 
arid instrumentalism at all? After all, 
universities are about learning, cul- 
ture, civilization as much as they are 
about jobs. 
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A disgraceful Hobson’s choice 


This week’s Green Paper ,on the 
I public sector of higher education is a • 
disgracefully insubstantial document 
for one that has been so long in 
gestation apdion which so much de- 
pends. It takes the debate on the 
future of the polytechnics and col- 
leges little further and, by setting up 
a false choice between a crude cen- 
tralist and an equally crude local 
authority solution, may indeed set it 
back. One can only suppose that the 
main intention of the paper is to 
draw a fig leaf over the Department 
of Education and Science's real in- 
tentions for the sector which were so 
[ embarrassingly exposed when its earl- 
ier document, written for internal 
consumption only, was leaked in the 
press ax mpnths /ago. If ..so, this, 
wdek’s papeMs likely- to be followed 
shortly by a more detailed One . set- 
ting out the model which is clearly 
the department's favourite: the tranis? . 
fer of all the' polytechnics and some 
60 major local authority colleges . to 
central government control. 

The first point to make about the 
.Green Paper is, therefore, that the 

P eriod of consultation ' which it 
CraWs is unlikely to be a very pro- 
ductive one. The two models offered 
in the paper are' ript new; One is the 
radical centralist solution leaked in 
February and already widely debated 
within the higher education commun- 
ity. The other is the defensive re- 
sponse to dial leak, hurriedly pul 
together by the Council . of Local 
Education Authorities to defend the 
local government interest in higher 
education. The CLEA mode] is the 
more detailed , one. and therefore the 
more open to discussion and critic 
cism. Bui it is also an extreine state-, 
merit of the local government cqse. 
.rind, as the DES must know, could 


be modified in negotiation. CLEA’s 
demand for majonty membership of 
the national body, for example, is 
clearly a negotiating marker which 
the local authorities recognize would 
not be acceptable to the institutional 
Or denominational interests under 
the body’s control. 

So there is little likelihood of the 
CLEA proposal (Model A in the 
discussion document) winning the 
endorsement of the institutions and 


their staff. Far from freeing the 
polytechnics and colleges from many 
of the petty municipal controls which 
have done much to aggravate rela- 
tionships, CLEA wants local govern- 


ment to enhance its powers of de- 
tailed infeiyphtipn by rewriting those 
aVtupes of government .xyhlcfr - . have 
ceded too much power to the institu- 
tions. Nor is it clear in Model A how 
the ' national body can transform a 
moribund pooling system into a 
njethod of financial control which 
can promote both efficiency and in- 
novation. 

It is, therefore, quite probable that 
those who represent the institutional 
interest in public sector higher 
education - the Committee of Direc- 
toft of Polytechnic® and the princi- 
pals standing conference - will foil 
-compelled to support the centralist 
elution sketchily Outlined in Model 
B. Under central government; they 
may believe, the polytechnics and 
larger colleges will at last receive 
the mature status they desefoe and 
the financial and educational inde- 
pendence that goes with it.; 

■ 0ri to* : counts, they would 1 be 
a nalii »nai body 
‘ ' he A nc l cqn,rol .of cenfral 
- government is almost .certain to En- 


force a more stringent regime than 
even the difficult one which has 
existed under local govenment in re- 
cent years. Indeed, the Cabinet 
document leaked in February made 
It clear that the prime function of tho 
new national body would be to Im- 
plement a programme of rationnliza- 
tton - In everyday English, close 
colleges. 

Educationally, too, the centralist 
solution would inhibit rather than 
promote the independence of the 
colleges. Local authorities have in 
general been almost too reluctant to 
interfere in the educational pro- 
grammes of their institutions, prefer- 
ring to leave academic judgments to 
the Council for National Academic 
"Awards and the other validating 
bodies. A centralist national body 
utould however, be expected to fuse 
academic and financial decisions. 
However welcome this might be 
given a reasonably sumpathetic gov- 
ernment, it would be disastrous 
under one which is already question- 
ing whether polytechnics should do 
any fundamental research and which 
clearly believes that maintained high- 
er education should be transformed 
into a narrow vocational and technic- 
al service sector inferior to the uni- 
versities in size and status. 

_ The correct response to the Green 
Paper , is, therefore, to reject the 
Hobson’s choice which it contains. 
After more than two years Of dither- 
ing since it abandoned the Oakes re- 
port, the DES has a responsibility to 
promote a proper, discussion of the 
. important educational and financial 
issues involved in a sector which 
spends some £400m a year. This 
week’s Green Paper can by no 
stretch of the: jmfcgination be said (o 

■' do that. 
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Not to mention a J 
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UGC cuts based 
on out-of-date 
information 
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by Ngaio Crequer 

The University Grants Committee 
failed to visit departments it wants to 
axe in some cases for 11 years and 
others for six, a THES survey has 
tevealtd. 

A review of the five universities 
worst hit by the UGC cuts shows 
that the subject sub-committees, 
which were given a new. far more 
positive role In advising how the cuts 
should be implemented, had woeful- 
ly out-of-date first-hand information. 

Only last year the UGC told the 
Commons education select commit- 
tee that subject visitations were 
made to departments every three or 
four years. And in their recent 
appearance at the committee, mem- 
bers stressed that they had examined 
subject provision over the whole sys- 
tem, rather than looked at institu- 
tions. 

. « Aston University, where 

r e . recommends an end to 
biological sciences, the sub- 
committee’s last visit was in 1970. 
The last visit for education, also to 
”, d'swminued, was in the same 
yeu. Mathematics, where a decrease 
■^recommended, was last visited in 
974, and the small human com- 
munuat'ons course, which the UOC 
? R^losonhy and which it 
■iso wants aiscontinuted, has never 
Men visited. 

At Bradford, where the UGC 
52 , a substantial reduction in 
Ptysica sciences, the last visit was a 
rowing in Hull in 1975. 
hJ scietlccs » ^commended to 

b iV 1 ’ ^ as also la « visited 

W5 and In education, due to be 


discontinued, a spokesman said: “We 
swear we have never been visited." 
It sometimes works the other way. 
Business and management, due for a 
small increase, was also last visited 
six years ago. 

At Salford, where a significant de- 
crease is proposed in engineering, 
the technology sub-committee has 
not visited since 1970. The arts com- 
mittee’s last visit was in 1977: here 
many arts subjects are recommended 
to discontinue. 

The business and management 
sub-committee (substantial reduc- 
tion) visited in 1978, and according 
to the university said it had been 
favourably impressed by the quality 
and commitment of staff ana stu- 
dents. They were encouraged by the 
UGC to think of themselves as a 
distinctive sort of business studies 
department, which boosted staff 
morale. 

The worst example at Stirling is in 
the social studies, proposed for a 
reduction in numbers, but last visited 
in 1971. Although the main UGC 
committee has visited these institu- 
tions since some of these dates, be- 
cause all subjects are covered, such 
visits are only routine. 

The UGC letter to Keele shows 
considerable ignorance of the way 
the university operates. It says it 
endorses university proposals for a 
shift of emphasis from social studies 
to the arts. But n spokesman said: 
"That is absolutely wrong. We have 
never suggested any sort of shift.’’ 

The letter nlso says further consid- 
eration should be given to phasing out 
the four-year courses. In fact the 
four-year nature of Keele’s degree 
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courses makes it distinctive in the 
country, and almost half of all stu- 
dents take a foundation yew. The 
university now understands that the 
UGC does not especially want the 
foundation year dropped and they 
have asked for clarification. 

Scotland comes out particularly 
badly in the visits. At Aberdeen, the 
last visit to the Italian department 
(discontinue) was pre-1976, since 
when all the staff are new and have 
not met the UGC. At St Andrews, 
where mathematical sciences is to be 
reduced, the last visit was in 1969. 
Die arts visit, where music, linguis- 
tics and archaeology are all to be 
axed, was in 1970. The arts commit- 
tee last visited Strathclyde (decrease 
recommended) in 19/4, and the 


same is' true of mathematical scien- 
ces. At Heriot-Walt there has not 
been an arts visit in the 1 1 years the 
language department (now severely 
threatened) has been going. 

Last year the UGC- told MPs lhat 
sub-committee reports were being fed 
into the present exercise in the de- 
tailed discussions with the universi- 
ties, and sub-committees would be 
looking into potential needs of sub- 
ject areas. 

The education select committee 
has asked Mr Mark Carlisle to pro- 
duce two letters sent to him by the 1 
UGC warning, the Government ab- , 
out the effects of the proposed cuts. 

In September it will re-examine 
the whole status of the UGC and has 
asked Mr Carlisle to appear. 


f Graham Hallett 
criticizes A level 
economic s, 10 

Union forces 
university to 
maintain 
intake 

A threat by university tenchers to 
take out an injunction against Surrey 
University has forced it to revoke n 
decision to reduce its intake of new 
students to nil in three departments. 

Solicitors acting on bchnlf of the 
Association of university Teachers 
wrote to Surrey to say that the deci- 
sion to reduce the intake in the de- 
partments of microbiology, philoso- 
phy and psychology was unlawful. 

The letter snid Hi at ns the decision 
was mnde by the university council, 
without reference to somite, the 
academic body, it was ultra vires. "In 
those circumstances, it would be un- 
lawful for the uni verity to seek to 
take any steps to implement the de- 
cision. which is a nullity." 

Unless the university confirmed it 
would not implement the decision, 
the AUT had given instructions that 
“proceedings be taken to obtain an 
injunction or any necessary remedy 
to prevent implementation of the de- 
cision." " 

The university said this week that 
Surrey guaranteed its commitments 
to all October 1981 entry students. 
The situation regarding the academic 
and financial implications of the cuts 
was under review. 

It is understood that at one stage 
the university proposed that all in- 
tending microbiology students should 
be told they could transfer to 
another university, transfer to 
another Surrey course, or be advised 
that the four year course would only 
last three years and recommend the 
student not to take up the place. 

Bradford University was this week 
discussing the cuts and n senate 
general committee was due to con- 
sider a plan to persuade 60 teaching 
staff to leave the university. 


Compulsory job losses inevitable 


Cn 8 | Vlt ^ ^°kb ins . Papers prepared for this week’s 

SlPfi JY.. redundancies and a stormy meeting between Department 
iff* • j in the number of qual- of the Environment minister Mr 
and 11 nts enteri ng polytechnics Tom King and local authority leaders 
Jr Alleges are . the admitted con- ' predict a worsening of the sludent- 
jjjynces of the Government’s re- staff ratio from 9:1 this year to 10:1 
{!, ! le “ Pressure on local authority in 1983-84. But more disturbing is 
. miogets. the forecast that the age particTpa- 

authority ■ leaders have . tion rate will foil to 11.3 per cent by 
' • .""rovers that the 19 per cent 1984-85, a reduction of two per cent 

JJ ro lecturers in advanced further over a decade in which Britain has 
S b? on . sou 8ht by the Department slipped further down the intemation- 
‘ i ? catio ° cannot be achieved by al league table of those qualified for 
to "™ 1 wastage and voluntary redun- higher education actually entering it. 

The Association of County Coun- 
ihni A * rc a ' so desperately worried cils, the Association of Metropolitan 
•into '' cu!s must be compressed Authorities and the Local Author- 
ibS 5? flt the V Pretest is an unposs- hies Conditions of Service Advisory 
i timetable. Board are to discuss a redundancy 

lJiiP ES . wants the 27,800 AFE scheme. 

Year ^ em Pfoyed in January this Early indications that 100 or more 
1iS du «d b y 5,800 to 22,500 in college lecturers were leaving' the 

' service by such means over the past 


year cannot be substantiated, 
although there are firm examples 
such as Middlesex and North East 
London Polytechnics where prema- 
ture retirement compensation has 
beea fully exploited. 

Lecturers aged over 50 were 
thought to be taking PRC because a 
compulsory scheme looked far off - 
the exact opposite of the universities' 
experience. But another factor which 
may slow down retirements is the 
delay over allowing the costs of such 
schemes to be borne by the uncap- 
ped pool. 


Labour reveals training 
plans for 16-19 year olds 
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London business school to offer US degrees 

6V Pniil ETI-.i > n. •» • -c M 
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y Paul Flather Anglo-American co-operation. It the State University of New York. 

A bnJ, • could start a trend among other pri- Academics from Alabama this 

to London business college is vate colleges already well placed to week visited the centre .to finalize 
fcahloSP® cour8 “ allowing stu- undercut universities and details of the new programme, vMch 
:ft iUy qualifications whicTt are polytechnics in the overseas-student will remain under the ^aegis so 'AlalM- 
^ American profes- market. ' ma but be available to all students in 

'■veRiiu 1 68 “d two American uni- The centre will offer degree London. 

. ■ courses approved by the prestigious Some • American universities have 

UEpfc-fcr Business Studies American Assembly of Collegiate branches in, England but. this move 

! n6 x^iMnV Cherae - which will start Schools of Business and validated by an entirely British coUege is 

\ ®° ath » «8 a major initiative in by the University of Alabama and continued on page 3 


Patricia Santinelii 
A Labour government would make it 
compulsory for all J6-17 year olds to 
receive education and training from 
the mid-1980s, according to con- 
fidential recommendations which 
have yet to be approved by the par- 
ty’s national executive. 

It would also instigate a reform of 
sixth form examinations with a view 
to abolishing A levels. Its aim would 
be a two year predominantly 
academic route to higher education. 
There would be credit links a one 
year 17*plus course, alongside which 
would be vocational routes to higher 
education and the professions. 

The proposals have been prepared 
by a party working group on the 
education and training of the ' 16-19 
age group which aims to introduce a 
programme of unified vocational pre- 
paration. 

Under such a scheme those in 
education would receive a non- 
means tested allowance paid directly. 
— . . . and estimated to cost some £440m a 

centre .to finalize year. Those in employment would 
programme, which receive a negotiated wage and the . 
the aegis of Alaba- unemployed might receive a prooor- 


it would not seek compulsory day 
release for the time being. 

The second step would oe to radi- 
cally develop the Youth Opportuni- 
ties Programme within such a 
traineeship and provide education 


and training for young unemployed 
so that thev could easily transfer to a 
job with emulation and training or to 


Although the pooling committee 
has recommended that a large prop- 
ortion of the costs con be carried by 


the pool, the DES has said that , the 
earliest possible date for this to hap- 
pen is the end of March next year. 
Authorities are therefore tempted to 
go slow on processing applications. 


unemployed might receive a propor- 
tion of such a wage. 

. The first step taken by a Labour ' 
government would be to give all 16- ; 
17 year-olds in employment the right ■ 
to education ana training which 
would be enforceable on employers. ' 


a further education course. 

Meanwhile it is likely that the 
Labour Party will recommend a mas- 
sive expansion of YOP, relaunching 
it as a 12-month programme which 
would take in noL only 18 year olds 
hut those previously on schemes who 
have remained unemployed. 

The universal vocational prepara- 
tion would link education at school 
with, working life and would include 
continuing education and training. 

There would be bridges between 
courses whether academic or voca- 
tional, full or part-time and easy 
transfer between the different levels 
and types of courses. The latter 
would be structured around modules 
and introduce, a national system of 
credit transfer covering all existing 
and any new schemes. 

A national credit transfer scheme 
is seen as essential and under a 
Labour government a Tertiary 
Education Awards Council would be 
established to oversee It. 
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Prisoner is refused grant 


by David Jobbins final," the chief education officer, 

A 1960s drop-out serving an eight- Mr R- BlackJedge, wrote, 

year sentence in Dartrnoor for drugs Qn rf the isoner Wi||iam 

offences has been refused a manda- . * j National Union of Stu- 

Ba7h Ilrdversitv SUldy 804: 0 ^ ** denls cas cwOT k ei . the education 

Bain University. milhnrifv he wrr rf»nnvino his debt to 


final," the chief education officer, setting" and fears that it could be 


used to prevent others from entering | 
higher education. 

Because the would-be student is in 
Dartmoor he was unable to appear 
in person before the committee to 


Technicians close ranks Gang 
to protect their jobs i f nr m 

University technicians are to seek a the chairman und secretary of J M? 

moratorium on outside appointments of the national bargaining oS hv Charlotte Barry 
uihil<> inh« nrc at risk because of the tees coverino rim ... 


ry award to study sociology at Dartmoor he was unable to. appear while jobs arc at risk because of the tecs covering the university S 

ith University. hfeKto in P*™ n before th i ““ft* t0 be L n S adv,sed b * ,hc,r A1,bou ? h Mr Harold Wild," S' 

Wiltshire Cbuntv Council has told appeal against their first decision. leaders to insist that any vaennt post national official involved in X 

the prisone rT* who i? 35 and h£ ly^med In a letter on prison notepaper. he should be filled by a technician fnc- the talks together, hop* M 

served almost 4Vi years of his sent- wrote: “1 have never been in prison ina redundancy. would take place this month, jtn'> 

ence, that he has shown himself by “Surely he deserves the right to before and the principal effect has If this is not possible, the job thought more hkcly that the 

his conduct to be unfit to receive an rehabilitate himself into society, been to reform my lire." should be offered to a member ot the trades Union Congress eaTtv, 1 

award. Otherwise 1 


rehabilitate himself into society. 
Otherwise his punishment and subse- 


Without finance he fears that the SV5 nt u ill?. children 


In a letter on prison notepaper, he should be filled by a technician fnc- 
rote: “I have never been in prison ina redundancy. 

:fore and the principal effect has if this is not possible, the job 
:en to reform my life." should be offered to a member of 

ry, a man h mRTT ;ed with two staff whose job is safe, on the under- 
lildren, said he dropped out of a standing that an opportunity may be 
. ■ ; n uKh th#» created for someone threatened W'th 


the talks together, hoped thitS* 
would take place this month, jt?i 
thought more likely that the,*ft 
the Trades Union Congress eariy 
September would prove mw end 


committee has twice considered the er to withhold a grant. The union He has collected 2Vt credits with un j V ersity authorities may be temp- 
application, and twice turned it has protested to the Department of the Open University since the begin- t ed to make appointments from pco- 
down. “The committee's decision as Education and Science at the “appa- nine of his sentence, and is currently _j e not at present in university cni- 
far as this council is concerned is rent moral judgment and precedent studying for IVi more. ployment," Mr Russell Miller, 11 

— — national official of the Association of 

Scientific, Technical and Managerial 
Staffs, has told technicians 111 a 
circular. 

University employers are being 
told of the decision and Mr Miller 
has advised local branches to make 
clear that members would refuse to 
work with anyone appointed in 
breach of the provisions. 

“Universities may have to do a 
bit of internal shuffling of their own 
staff. Failing that the next step is to 
approach other universities, Mr 
Miller said. 

ASTMS claims there is evidence of 
universities applying pressure to staff 
to take early retirement and is an- 
xious to monitor developments to 
protect both individuals and universi- 
ty pension funds which could be 
raided to pay for eariy retirements. 

Mr Miller has warned branches 
that if large numbers took early re- 
tirement it could seriously jeopardize 
pensions funds. 

A coordinated response from the 
major campus unions is expected to 
be developed at a meeting of leaders 
of the Association University 



1 11 c purpose is to get a unifo 
approach but there may be nW 
where there is n kink in an ottei*' 
straight line," Mr Wild said. i 
The meeting is to follow 
talks between the four main vm 
Mr John Akker, deputy genii . 
secretary of the AUT, said: Tim 
is obviously going to be some w* 


Gang of Ten fights r 

for public sector f 

by Charlotte Barry alliance comes only a week after the 

A new alliance of college and publication of government plans for ,1 j 

polytechnic directors, chief education a national body to control public ll i 
officers and union leaders was un- sector higher education, 
veiled this week in an attempt to In a statement issued today the 
counterbalance the political influence Sheffield group emphasizes that the 
of the universities. colleges and polytechnics provide ' 

The Sheffield group aims to prom- more than half the country’s higher r 
ole the public image and specific education. They offer much that is 
interests of the higher education col- different and alternative to university 
leges and polytechnics. It is headed provision but their role is consistent- - 
by Dr George Tolley, director of ly under-rated in public debates on W 
Sheffield Polytechnic and includes the subjects it claims. 

another dissident director, Sir Nor- The group says: "The matters to 

man Lindop of Hatfield Polytechnic, be decided are not in the end those 
Other members are chief educa- of administrative convenience, nor of Ot 
tion officers Mr John Bevan of the cost reduction nor of political ndvan- u r 


Passion in high places 



One of the mysteries of Victorian 
literature - the Identity of Matthew 
Arnold's “dark lady” - has been 
solved by Dr Park Honan, a reader 
In English at Birmingham University, 

The beuutlful woman with blue 
eyes and pate cheeks figures in 
Arnold's Switzerland lyrics about a 
passionate love affair In Ihe Alps. Dr 
Honan turned up the first due to her 
identity IS years ago. 

He unearthed a letter by Matth- 
ew’s brother Toni referring to the 


Newcastle to Newhaven and from 
Connecticut lo Wellington* New Zea- 
land. 

Miss Claude, It transpired, was a 
French Protestant, by all accounts 
beautiful with ash-coloured soft “en- 
kcrchlcfed" hair, pale blue eyes, 
rounded cheeks, and a mocking man- 
ner. 

Dr Honan writes In his book 
Matthew Arnold: A Lffe, to be pub- 
lished later this month by WeidenfeEd 
and Nicolson: "Arnold's romance 


“cruel Invisible Mary Claude.” His was agonizing if not quite mortifying 
Investigations then took him from to his ego." 


Inner London Education Authority, tage, important though these things , ia J0Dbins part-time lecturers’ agreement to an After talks at ACAS failed to set- 

Mt John Tomlinson of Cheshire and may be. What is at issue is the The chance of better job security independent mediator. tie the dispute, an outside mediator 

Mr Michael Harnson of Sheffield; competence, skills and potential of soon for part-timers who lecture in The reaction from the National was to be called in. Bui the em- 

and national officials Ms Janey Rees the current and future generations of more than one college diminished Association of Teachers in Further ployers asked if more discussions be- 

and Ms Jean Bocock of the National those who must contribute markedly dramatically this week. and Higher Education is bound to be tween officials could take place first 

Association of Teachers in Further to economic and social well-being Union officials are considering a hostile. to explore possible solutions, 

and Higher Education. and to technological change." suggestion that no agreement is Natfhe officials have been becom- The education authorities have 

The rest of the 10-strong group • A parliamentary campaign back- possible in time for September 1 and ing increasingly anxious at the luck been consulted about attitudes to an 

consists of principals Mr Arthur Col- ing the Government’s national body that the question should be referred of progress in resolving lhc dispute, outline settlement. ■ 

lew of Granville College in Shef- proposals has been launched by Tory fo the further education joint stand- The union is seeking associate lectur- Authorities are being advised that 

field, Dr Roy Helmore of Cam- MPs. They have lodged on early day ing committee - a slimmed down cr status for all part Timers lecturing while there is no agreement on mnn- 

bridgeshire College of Arts and motion supporting the transfer of Burnham - for more talks in the for more than 13 hours a week in datory associate lecturer status Cor 

Technology and Mr Derek Lyne of public sector higher education from autumn. more (linn one college, but has indi- part-timers who meet the time qual- 

Bedford College of Higher Educa- local to central government. The move follows extensive talks cated to the employers that they ificntion, they are not prevented 

tion. designed to avoid referring the one would be prepared to concede some from using their discretionary 

The formation of this unlikely Letters, page 23 remaining issue from last October’s degree of phasing. powers. 


Setback for part-timers’ security 

by David Jobbins 


Zl — - part-time lecturers’ agreement to an 

rhe chance of better job security independent mediator. 

soon for part-timers who lecture in The reaction from the National 


Association of Teachers in Further to economic and social well-being Union officials are considering a hostile, 
and^ Higher Education. and to technological change." suggestion that no agreement is Natfhe officials have been becom- 

of the 10-strong group # A parliamentary campaign back- possible in time for September 1 and ing increasingly anxious at the lack 
rincipals Mr Arthur Col- ing the Government’s national body that the question should be referred of progress in resolving the dispute, 
inville College in Shef- proposals has been launched by Tory fo the further education joint stand- The union is seeking associate lectur- 
toy Helmore of Cam- MPs. They have lodged on early day ing committee - a slimmed down cr stHtus for all part Timers lecturing 
College of Arts and motion supporting the transfer of Burnham - for more talks in the for more than 13 hours a week in 
and Mr Derek Lyne of public sector higher education from autumn. more (linn one college, but has indi- 

llege of Higher Educa- local to central government. The move follows extensive talks cated to the employers that they 

designed to avoid referring the one would be prepared to concede some 
lation of this unlikely Letters, page 23 remaining issue from last October’s degree of phasing. 


Playwright Torn Stoppard, (.left) historian A, L P. Taylor, (right) and Her Majesty's Chief Inspector 
Miss Shelia Browne with vice chancellor Mr Jack Butterworth After receiving honorary degrees from 
Warwick University. 


cordat reuched between the urn, 
for the coming year. Inter-union tF 
operation on tne campus is of a ir 
high order." 

The AUT is already plandiy 1 
lobby for the new session of hL 
ment and NUPE has asked ifie; 
be associated with it. 

Nalgo has told its university me | 
bers to stay out of redundancy nb : 
"At the moment we are saying tor. 
is no need for redundaunes.'iiil; 
national official Mr Alex TbompKi ; 

Nalgo has tabled a resoJuijoib; 
the TUC calling on the Govcman' 
to abandon its "reckless 1 ’ plans toed < 
20,0(10 student places wbea tbe &• 

J tear-old population is at a tetri’ 
evcl and the demand for unites? j 
places, particularly from wood- 
mature students, is increasing 
The claims of public sector 
education arc made in a reduirit 
tabled by the National Aswriafoni 
Teachers in Further ani Hw 
Education attacking the cuts sm £•; 

ionlirtn fkr* nnunritnlPTlI^ » 


The rest of the 10-strong group 
consists of principals Mr Arthur Col- 
lege of Granville College in Shef- 
field, Dr Roy Helmore of Cam- 


bridgeshire College of A 
Technology and Mr Derek 
Bedford College of Higher 


local to central government. 


The formation of this unlikely 


Letters, page 23 


NELP chairman saves project Professors attack DES 

An alternative work research project from three external bodies. War on tre but cease providing the director’s OV^F Pill PCTM IIP CflUFSGS 

at North East London Polytechnic Want, the Rowntree Trust and the sala T y. In early July, the polytechnic U * 111 fe V ' UU1 av3 

was saved from closure this week Gulbenkian Foundation. Only the told CAITS that Mr George would Britain's engineering professors this ns “a false claim" 
after a last-minute intervention by salary of its director Mr Mike be redeployed lo the Anglian Re- week launche.il a fierce ^Mtaek on the 

the chairman of the polytechnic s George is paid by the polytechnic, gional Management Centre on Department of Education and Scicn- 

governors. .... Both the Lucas shop stewards September 1. The four remaining cc for its refusal to back the general 


governors. 


Both the Lucas shop stewards 


cc tor its refusal to back the general 


■P 16 ? , ? Te L fo ^ A . lte 1 rnative iHdjist- committee and Natfhe were prepar- staff would not be reappointed, and introduction of four-year engineering 
nal ana Technological Systems had ing to take out an injunction against NELP would refuse to accept further courses at universities. 

tvnn (hrnnlanan Mu! QV vahianl l! .t..« 1 • ■ t. — .-r t a* r _ _ _ . . . 


oecn threatened by NELP 5 refusal the polytechnic stopping it from tak- external funding for the centre. Professor Robert Smith, chairman 

to renew staff contracts, apparently ing action that went against the gov- On July 15 a joint meeting be- of the Engineering Professors’ Con- 
without explanation. ernor’s decision to carry on housing tween polytechnic director Dr ference, snid the DES was “simply 

Councillor Arthur Edwards has lb e centre. George Brosan and Natfhe agreed trying to turn the dock back ana is 


ns “a false claim". 

“The concept of a limited number 
of four-year courses is believed to he 
based upon an interpretation of (he 
conference report provided privately 
to DES officials By the conference 
chairman, Mr Dick Morris. Repre- 


without explanation. 


Councillor Arthur Edwards has * be cenlre - 

.... • ... . . . TTL_ .. -J: 


Teachers, the National Union of Educn Hon attacking the cuts mi 
1 a(UU . Public Employees, the National and jecting the Government 

Local Government Officers’ Associa- control through n national b' 3 - 
ees from tion and ASTMS. minnting local involve^ 1 

Invitations went out this week to polytechnics and colleges. 


now instructed the polytechnic man- ine co-airecior or caiis, Mr that t 
agement to reappoint the staff Dend- Mike Cooley, a member of the shop it left 

inn . ...J l 5 _r _ line r.nlrinn nn fi... A 


The co-director of CAITS, Mr 


by Paul Flather 


MPs demand Lecturers told to be more political 

details of by Paul Flather that the ideology of the welfare state through the difficult period of the 

j Social work lecturers are being urged was being restructured and the old 1980s. 

dDuUul grant to be more actiye pomicallvln the notion of collective responsibility by She also suggested that radical 

“ taco of government cuts which are the state was disappearing. thinking would be needed to ensure 

MPs and union leaders this week hitting university and college He said ail those involved in social that some Certificate of Qualification 
demanded to know how the extra teaching as well as social work provi- work had to b,old their nerve and in Social Work did not close follow- 


that the ideology of the welfare state through the difficult period of the 
( urged was being restructured and the old 1980s. 

in the notion of collective responsibility by She also suggested that radical 
ich are the state was disappearing. thinking would oe needed to ensure 

college He said ail those involved in social that some Certificate of Qualification 

’ nmiri. mnelr hnrl In HaU 1 n. • t 111 1 «• ■ ■ m .. 


£60m promised by the Qovernment sion. 


to help mqre 
education Is 


pungsters to stay on’ In 
>'be allocated. 


«*• embrace the political dimension of ing the current of cuts in higher 

Some lecturers are now calling for their work before the caring tradition education. B 


sstjs al5oth,: ^ ios ° phy ° f 

S^ri»U h «nS,« dS?" Ite SaKf** n “ d ' d COpe wilh P^ Olw-rSte^o", nrrfe toL tmd « tcnrlS'iW 

SmoT® “M^Bemard Davies, senior lectur- “ nd 5 ° d "' '’rotaor 

tt Umver S Try P ‘o? Wa“?^ a'™ 5ST „ Contribution, from tha confcrancc Sl“ B »l Orford 1 
Education gave Ty deiaiU." At flr.I SStaft tm JSL. 3&SS?+2"3 took iss „e with ma„y idea, ,ug- aald the. deed, of Th^td f 


not just a Professor Stevenson attacked the 
jobs and cuts in resources earmarked for so- 


implied the money would be proces- philosophy behind them, 
sed under Section II of the 1966 Mr Davies told the conference. 
Local Government Act, although organised by the Association of 
this is designed specifically for Com- Teachers in Social Work Education, 


mon wealth immigrants. - 

Mr Christopher Price, MP, chair- , , , , * , a 

Extra-mural cut ‘unfair’ 

Farley, a Wist ant secretary of the London University is heading for a 
Nat onal Association of Teachers in clash with its extra-mural department 
Further and Higher Education have over a proposed £200,000 . cut in 
wkten to Mr Carlisle asking for funding next year, 
clarification. -The university has tnln iti. rt ArtnH- 


S flS tu ™«'ng /nto a emphasize the need to improve the 

r f , the ^ uaI , if y of ao^al work teaching to 

hi H S » OCia minimise the effect of diminishing 

would be enough to see them resources. B 


minnting local involve^ 1 j 
polytechnics and colleges. 

Theseus and j. 
a load of 
old bull f 

The exploits of Theseus, thrf^^* 
Greek hero who lamed ,he J"r% 
and repulsed the Am>«>a 
Attica, were probably W ' 1 ^ i: 
Mote propngnmlo lnvou“ 
natloiinlifitlc pride, | 

scholars were told this we**- 
Professor John Boardnwii 
professor In claMlcaJ 
archaeology at Oxford U 
said the deeds T * ,asc ‘“,?rfjuw 
factored to glorify ^ r- 

in the Ionian revolt of 
Opening tlio triennial 
the Greek and 
Oxford all this week, certjw, 


ine a review by a governing body stewards’ committee, was seeking an five days Inter Dr Brosan in« 
subcommittee which will report to-, additional injunction preventing the polytcclinic management 

the governors on October 23 NELP from "freezing" extra funds renew any staff contracts at 


rge Brosan and Natfhe agreed trying to turn the dock back ana t 
CAITS could remain, providing trying to pre-empt the work of the 
ft NELP by July 1982. However new Engineering Council", 
days Inter Dr Brosnn instructed The professors arc particularly in 


sentatives of engineering educators 
did not have the privilege of this 
particular readme of conference re- 
port and (hare tore have had no 


Thic mm,. f„n - . , ne nao ooiaincu ironi 

acX f hl u a - [t £ [ Centre in West Berlin. 

lS AcrnLt P )lyt u- Chni l by Matters come to a hi 

2225** Co L mbinc sh °P s ! e ‘ when Natfhe wrote to C 


additional injunction preventing the polytcclinic management not to censed by the statement made by 

NELP from "freezing" extra funds renew any staff contracts at CAITS Secretary of State for Education, Mr 

he had obtained from the Science after all. Mark Carlisle last week, in which he 

Centre in West Berlin. Since the dispute began, the exter- numbers of students taking en- 

Matters come to a head Iasi week nal funding bodies and Lucas Aeros- hanced four-year courses should be 

i xr~.ru _ C /4 narp ennn cfnu/fl me I’nmmnfl ha vp i ■ i . ■ hit.: i : ■ 


ward! JfIS Combine shop ste- when Natfhe wrote to Councillor Ed- pace shop stewards’ combine have lirnjted . “Normal engineering educa- 
ceniri- niSillfw I^ hlc . 1 5 et U P ! he wards asking him to intervene in the complained bitterly about lack of t i on ^ould continue lo take the 
of Tpnrhprc j c il? nal Association bitter dispute, which bas been brew- consultation with the pQlytechmc. form of three-year bachelor courses. 
EdiirS " Furthor and H,ghor *ng since March. Last week Dr Brosan refused to, or sandwich courses." Mr Carlisle 

r™ In March the governors of NELP meet War on Wants general secret- added 

LAITS receives most of its funds agreed lo carry on housing the cen- ar y- Mr Terry Lacey, to discuss it. The general introduction of four- 
— — year courses was originally recom- 

Social scientists plan to state Committees was backed by last October's^Natian- 

■ i B , al Conference on Engineenng 

their defence case will advise the DES has interpreted the confer- 

Social scientists in universities are answers, but Ihe association wants to f J . ence report as though it supported 

preparing to mount a vigorous de- start monitoring the cuts to test the | j O 11(1011 tee continuation of tliree-yeiir 

fence of their subjects, one of the hope expressed by the UGC that courses with only limited introduc- 

weas most severely hit in the round reducing student numbers will mean A series of committess is to be estab- bon of enhanced courses. The en- 
venr« k an J 10un c?d for the next four improved student-staff ratios and re- lished by London university’s ■ new gineering professors denounced this 
mittee tbe University Grants Com- search opportunities. vice-chancellor, Professor Randolph 


will advise 
London 


opportunity until now to refute it", 
said Professor Smith. 

Originally ihe engineering profes- 
sors claimed they would require a 
further £!2m to transform courses 
into four-year ones but later said by 
careful manipualation this could be 
achieved with no extra finance. 

“There is a momentum towards 
establishing four- year courses and all 
that is needed is a little encourage- 
ment front the top but that is cer- 
tainly not present at the moment," 
said Professor Charles Turner, 
secretary of engineering depart- 
ments now running four-year courses 
and a further 25 are known to be 
planning further enhanced courses. 


l, We wiU expect the new Engineering 
Council, which was announced last 
week, and the appointment of Sir 
Kenneth Corfield as its chairman dis- 


uxioro ail urn ."jj iff f cuts 
leading societies of j’ : The cr a 

inrehin Professor Boflidnitf^ f «ne SRA_ 


nrnJ;:" <S°“P set U P ‘ n 1978 l0 . based at Aston University said- “It ,h e university. 

ES*«JW research, has this ? s dL that ^ soaal haJe been Between six and 10 emmittees are 

Wtk *m taters to all university '",5 Slnv^esbvthe to be set up and will be made up of 
and Principals asking ucfcWe want to monitor th/cuts cx P Brts in v « rious sub j ect a ' eas - 
cuts. aboul the effects of the and j| art p 0 j ndn g out the dangers if W . U J b ® ^StbL^some^exter" 

ti0 ^ e SRA has.asked for infonna- universities P rocecd ’ . $ experts will be brought in, Pro- 


Multi-cultural training 
programme recommended 


has asked for inforuta- “ niversid " prMeed ’ 


Pressure mounts 


SrSSSsS aSaraS* 10 keep ITBs 5 w 

aaf’VT* „“T” waBu.-wi.BryiSy a.’ssi'stsssw 

In his letter Mr Pnoe-hu told the ment - the biggest in Britain - that it would be frozen ™ 1 P 1 eminent fpr the retention of all In- s,ar * ^barians » ' 

Sccrelaiv Of Stale thar the enmm ti*f» wnnfs in ite rim ....I m f/l. j ' • riiiKtrinl Troinlnn Daxn). n I an if faiiaht the bar Do _ ng r 


larsnip, nroiessw T/rfV. non mu win we uiu U i, 

his storv across an wray “ &[;*■'« iie.. , three important areas: the Preliminary analysis of the UGC lessor Quirk said. 

Greek vases, murals, ’ ,2. l ent reductions in social sci- letters shows that at least 25 univer- He added that he was now 

meats depleting Heraklesi . how these reductions are to sities have been asked for some re- appointing members of the commit- 

and the Amazons. jjfgj p|jJ«?" b IJ ted bc lween subject disd- ductions in their number of students tees in consultation with Professor J. 


by Patricia .Sanlinelli “This is particularly important in 

The Government should launch a the case ol postgraduate certificate 
major programme for leaching those of education courses which take in 
people to train teachers in multi- half of all new entrants to teaching 
cultural education, the Commons and at present have only minimal 
Home Affairs Committee recom- and mainly optional multicultural 
mended yesterday. content." the committee stresses. 

In its fifth report on racial _dis- ;ff „ n alBn k^i;^ tHa , 


and mainly optional multicultural 
content," the committee stresses. 

The committee also believes that 


In his letter Mr Price has told the _ . . 

Secretary of Stale that the committee wants io reduce Its £lm grant by 22 W The apartment’s 20 000 student dustrial Training Boards', cureently " lana the • *^**(1011 SCllOOl 
■ will be asking him for evidence of percent, compared to 9 percent in woidd facHT M S -“ dem ! under threat of closure, at next lesson,” Professor Boaraj „ 

the expenditure of the £60m when he the university overall. ^ foenroSamme^of/nm r ^, and ninth's Congress. ’ n6Xt But the crude . bonSto^ SSL P S« ■ 

faces tne committee in NnvRinlwr nr- Thu rljtnmnnrKnnnia i. ine . P'ogramme of luou courses . v t>m no doubt 4-jffiU reinforce wsrui 


ment - the biggest in Britain - that it would be frozen. 


Persians. The srorj 
raise the popularity 


what are the implications taking social studies with Surrey, E. Varey, chairman of academic In its fifth report on racial dis- committee also believes that 

staffing levels. Kentf the City University, Aston, council, ken established the com- advantage, the committee says that u ™ -gEffiK „id haVe St leas 

it?S«i? RA , le i! ter - ack n°wledges that and Stirling all asked for Significant mittees would be responsible to the the Department of Education and ‘ jnK sDcctelized Trainine to 

reductio ns^. J— - » — - gSlSSS 

London school to offer US degrees S5S SSSSATWS 


the university and are expected to 
' begin work in early September.. 
This decision gets round the prob- 
lem London had when. Lord Annan, 


faces the. committee in November or 
December but meanwhile MPa 


i ofgS,c I ,k, U , woul/'bT'rcduced^to ’930 £K “iX h a v, pu, f 0 ™„d K$T 

monei ' 1 “« e c ndr™ ,0 7e n v 8 e i? f e ^ rae ?“ “ d r ^ •»* aUow Amenc ""' JT-Ste * 


is to come througli the RSO. the University Grouts Committee in school^ Droarammp a «J 

Natfhe deplores the delay In alto- July. These assumed that the num- 
eating the funds since education au- here of extra-mural students would closed after P 2Q m« n^ d d 

thoriues are facing immediate press- remain constant in 1983-84/ . On (on of the 

ures and asks whether the extra The same letters snid that for the the unlveraitv the "SUrfi* r* 01 * 
money .is from the treasury or repra- first time the numbers of extra-mural ccives an additional d S?o SS V re ‘ 
sents an authorisation for i.e.as to students in^ ^ terms, of lull-time equiva- the Deoathneni nf from 
spend it. . tents would be taken into account in , and 

If funds were to be made available determining the recurrent grant to fees, - * lb0I *" C8 ant * stu dem 

under section 11, this would tech- universities. It has alreadv 

nically require new legislation to re- Pee income from extra-mural stu- counties and l0 . tee two 

move the present regulations which dints would be assumed to be onb whichsuobort it b ° ro , u ,$ hs 

restricts it to Commonwealth immf- fifth of .the same number of full-time of the grant for classes ^held t!Tti r 

students. n t * 


t cute in 

t seiyioes PrefeBor Boardm^. J 

ing of the tQ] widely on Greek, 

'.hnnlrtnlral Dnrdnn fUP, 


inPnvkte coUeges which are cheaper time , they would allow American- leges which subjects should be cut 

SJL* m su PP^y desirable qualifica- style flexibility. • . . \ n V mbe L of - L °S /S? 

■ • The centre had taken a great deal schools and union leaders said this 

Jtedems taking the new couises of advice on the new programme and was against the statutes. as court was 
fiS? t0 P a V between £1,200 and saw no reason why the qualifications got an academic body. , 

‘^50 a> year compared to £3,200 in should not be widely accepted by Lecturers also appear to have won 
JNersities and ivSvferhnirc Th™ in Britain as well as over- most of their battle to ensure that 


Proportionate to iti in,- “K 

thni should find ways of giving students 
thJre have been countless innuiries “PP»rU>nily o f leeching in such 
and surveys which have brougnt no schools elsewhere. 


and surveys which nave orougnr no 
change, nnd that the DES is partly 
responsible for such inertia. 


It wants section 11 of the Local 
Government Act 1966 lo be 


rStTK^^SraSaEa ^ S-ST, ^ gyi? to " W no, an acedemic body. ■ W.iadve. We cannot accept .to M 

development which requires sfatii- and even . a ,ycar compared to £3 200 in should not be widely accepted by Lecturers also appear to have won of response which has characterized 

tore and not voluntare arrnnLm^S. enon J?®* 0 !2 d |toht on Saties and iSvtecLcs Thev emnlovers In Britain as well as over- most of their battle to ensure that similar recommendations and we 

for ^ S ^ entS 11180 ,h ™T De Jf r ’ ; - have teeirpSexoS'ceS SSrewSafeSng the British .court distributes Us money on a hjs- plan to monitor their imp ementaUon 

" 8 ‘. . rtouamWiisof^ Am-"- • ? ?l ^ J W .expenenw ai^- ^ere ww a weng {nparflcular," the committee says.. _ 


_ i j # _ i ui/iwi iiiJibiii nvi i^uu un- 

tmo » now npe for a major c hangcd t to remove the restrictions 


v >.• /. III . • * .1- . bumiuvu. I \J I«J1IU»I> Kll^ IV-JUU IR/UO 

i [dilative. We which limit support to Common- 

of response wealth immigrants and to salary 

similar recommendations and we 8 ’ 


’Hils view is shared by the Nation- remained 

Te °F he « in.FurthCr . on Kfe- fe^ns often S Th^ cen re P Plans io provide 150 be made for a_pouple_ of weeks but teac 


grants. 


in particular," the committee saya. The committee recommends that 
It recommends that every initial the DES should set up a unit con- 
teacher training course should be ex-, cerned exclusively with inulti -cultural 
omined by its validating body to en- education, while the Government 
sure that it reflects accurately the should launch an inquiry into the 
society in which those who follow teaching of English ns a second lan- 
the course will be working. gunge- 


commercial training. 


many others 
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Low publication 
figures revealed 
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by Paul Flather 

One in four British politics lecturers 
and more than one in (wo in 
polytechnics never publish anything 
even though (hey accept publication 
is vital for career prospects, accord- 
ing to a research paper released last 
week. 

The paper published by (he Centre 
for the Study of Public Policy at 
Strathclyde University, admits it is 
not easy to explain this failure to 
publish although personal preference 
and promotion plans need to be 
taken into account. 


In addition the paper on political 
science teaching by Ms Joni Loren- 
duski of Lu ugh boro ugh University, 


confirms a bias in recruitment from (b.2 per cent), nnd its share actually 
Oxbridge, in resources against declined after the upheavals of the 
polytechnics, and in career opportu- 1960s and early 1970s. 
nities against women. One danger is that politics as a 

The paper calls for a major public subject is under-represented in offi- 
relations exercise to promote the sig- cial government statistics, often clas- 
niftcancc of leaching politics, and si fie u under the mixed-subjects head- 
wams lecturers to gunrd against ing. This and (he fact that it is a 
complacency and parochialism as non- vocational subject with few links 
resources tire cut. to government unlike America leads 

Overall the average level of pub- Ms Luvenduski to conclude that a 
liciition of (wo academic articles a campaign to promote politics is much 
year is high, hut the figure is drag- needed, 
ged down by the high number who 

publish nothing, with women more The Profession of Political Science in 
unsuccessful than men in actually Britain, £1.50 from the Centre for the 
submitting articles, it says. Study of Public Policy, University of 

• Earnings from external work, in- Strathclyde, 16 Richmond Street. 
eluding publishing, lecturing consul- Glasgow GJ IQX. 

UGC explains its 
criteria for cuts 

by Ngaio Crequer staffing capacity of universities. The 

Academics were this week studying UGC knew the types of courses 


tnney and media work varied widely, 
although more than half asked earnt 
less than £J ,000 a year. One in four 
women eurni nothing n( all. 

One in five of all politics lecturers 
took their first degree at Oxbridge 
(2U per cent) witli the older civic 
universities (19 per cent) and Lon- 
don University (12 per cent) next, 
while four but of five of all 
polytechnic lecturers hnve never held 
any postgraduate or research grunt. 
For universities the figure is two out 
of five. 

The paper shows that politics 
accounted for just 1.7 per cent of all 
university teaching (in 1977) com- 
pared to economics (3.8 per cent) 
sociology (3.6 per cent) and physics 
(6.2 per cent), nnd its share actually 
declined after the upheavals of the 
1960s and early 1970s. 

One danger is that politics as a 
subject is under-represented in offi- 
cial government statistics, often clas- 
sified under the mixed-subjects head- 
ing. This and (he fact that it is n 
non- vocational subject with few links 
to government unlike America leads 
Ms Luvenduski to conclude that a 
campaign to promote politics is much 
needed. 

The Profession of Political Science in 
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Unions clash ! 
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the evidence given by tlic University 
Grants Committee, now published, 
to MPs which reveal for the first 


given and their attractiveness to stu- 
dents. 

He said that A levels were a mea- 


IT l ----- , ' '■“N miv imjl - liim s > WCI tl IllCa- 

time the criteria used to make the sure of the attractiveness of courses, 
cuts- “But that said, you must not use 

Dr Edward Parkes, chairman of them as raw data and, say, tick off 
the UGC told the Commons select the courses that attract people with 
committee on education that they high A levels and delete the ones 
had tried to decide what resources that do not. " 

could be made available in each of Neither must you adopt it as a crite- 
u w a,n Sub i ect Breas * frying to get rion for universities." 
the best academic economic ad van- He also said there was no truth in 
tage out of the system. the allegation that when judging re- 

Tney had depended for this on search quality, the committee had 
subject committees, the universities’ put greater weight on research coun- 
own description of their activities, cil grants than on general industrial 
the research councils, and others, ora n is He ih»i- of>n»rnii<. 


Lecturers’ union wants £200m 
increase in rate support grant 




__ , | ■ , 7'. ■ ■ K^iiviuiiy auoaik" 

Having looked at subiect provision ina, money from research councils 
as a whole) they had then looked at did not cover overheads and there- 


by Patricia Santinelii 
A call on the Government to im- 
mediately increase the rate support 
grant by £20Dm so that local author- 
ities can help young people has come 

frnm •> iptiiran' 


it i% : - 

I* i: i f: i' 


institutions to .see what balance of fore needed a matching grant from 
subjects they had been left with. outside to make 11 viable, whereas 
They had fed in things such as ri™? external support carried an 
part-time educational provision, and ec 9 hon,lc overhead. 

'.unique factors at a very small num- .*? a ”*.wer to questions. Dr Parkes 
• bet of tmivcrsilics. Hi® UGC had compared not 

• ‘ . Dr Parkos said that he wanted to “t!!* ba J? 

make u particularly clear to those good 'VVl be1e f' i 

institutions which suffe red severe S? * r etfm£L ld f ! ,e 1 i nade for 
cuts: “There is absolutely no value ? f ,P ractlCfl,t y e 1 _ ve D r 

jtidjmeiil about the institution in ? u i » 10 reasons havc 

what we have done. Some of these pf?' , 

institutions, f know, have plans for , k , es sa,d that ,hc committee 

development which will be treated °° ■ ad P ot any re 8*°nal criteria, 

on exactly the same basis as those of j the c ?? e , s '°f G,a *gow and 

any olher institutions and some of , , cyde ! which had abnormal 
those, indeed, I would expect us to ,ocal recruitment, and where there 
fund and help.'* Wa »L£ ,e leaching of Welsh. 

. 'aauB4s,Bua8& ssfSSSSSi 
&B£3H3gS SSp raK 
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Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education said local au- 
thorities could then employ sufficient 
careers staff, and restore adult, 
youth service . and discretionary 
awards to help both the young un- 
employed and the increased post 
school age group. 

He said: “If such steps are not 
taken then the insanity and tragedy 
of it all will undoubtedly be mea- 
sured in more lost jobs, more youth 


from its education budget over ’ the 
next six months, Manchester around 
£4m and Norfolk some £10m - the 
latter intends to cut £4m including 
*L5m ' rom ’ ts education service. 

The extra £6Qm announced last 
week was nothing more than window 
dressing, since it was not to be pro- 
vided until 1982/83, instead of j m . 

needed^ Whc ° il was v5tall V 
. T1 J e position of young people hop- 


unemployment, social unrest more ins fnr 0f youn8 ,P eo P le ho P* 


er lurches to CTlremism and™ in lost droS oMOn’er* !he . shar P 
chances for the country as a whole" recraitemSjt 6 ^ ■Sf 11 ,? 1 a PPf enticash jP 
Local authorites which had alre^iy under lVv^.H^ ® 

-.ra i? y eir ,h e bu s 

oLsSr thnt V Youth i 

threat to withdraw about £dsnm^t n . rt ¥ ramme should not 


jvi in nidi uuageis 

were now confronted by the latest 
target pf reducing .expenditure. ,, by 
pearly 6 per cent, accompanied by a 

fnnsoi in F. * . 


Open door in danger of slamming shut 

Academics at the Oneh Itnivpntiu p lurln sL- k. . 




h r «ii t"'’. 


ber of applications. 

. More than 46,000 prospective stu- 
dents - 3000 more than last year - 
have applied to start degree courses 
in January and 24,600 of them will 
be accepted. 

But the OU is nevertheless dis- 
turbed L>y new evidence that last 
year's 46 per cent fee increase turned 
even more applicants away. The 
higher fees are also causing increased 
financial hardship for current stu- 
dents. 

In spite of a sharp rise in the 
number of inquiries from prospective 


numb., who decline the f.™ co^ “""h ‘S, " y 

,Xnm“ wh^^' fi e ci r:s^'ib e t ^ I** 

those areas. Ve —P'o^en, in « 

TTie number of local education' a.;. to”ou SJheS^^ 

concemel that the OU’s ope^dS 


rhSt hu ^ber of local education au- diWibC ,o 
thonlies ouside Scotland paying sum* concemea that the On’/n^j 516 
mer school fees (now £7^ has plum- poUcy is bdlno op S a doar 

meted from a third to a quarter; The • ^ c,os ^' 

P ra R? rl, f>n Le-“-s offering no help to exT en ?U S p r vm e ffih" 8 J? lans 

y^r '° "" eXPCC,ed J " nl 

Students choosing to pay by .instal- , public health cuts. ** 8 ^ 


threat Vo^thdr^SrS50m y in a *¥ d ™ 1 

^ " - ■ <5- >■ fciat a p ^ n z«jz ,» .. rede - 

ling shut ' Agriculture body 

ment have increased bv a third »« A . na f iona 1 l coordinating bodv for 
l3 \°°°* ® nd more ore attemptij^ to edu “ d ? n is to be set up 

s™ co^T'yir by ,a ^ g Sals* a ilds of London 

gy and money in- the universitv and t * in g ^bodies for stib-degree courses 

&J3SS 

concerned that the OUVo^dS c ■ rhe Da P art ment of Education and 
^8 pushed cloff dQar te, n h t ? u 8 JR** io finance Uic 
• VU academics are opposing plans ™ i^pji It th C,ty and Guilds for 
to extend ns private health schema an iP ,tial years. 

?/rrn aff ' A ^ olud °n passed by ^ Je announcement follow a leng- 

KflKh senate deploy bodiLT ,gn by the ^ examining 

' • ■' • - * . “ie Goye^ment as top costly. y 


membership 

figures 


Uo rival lecturers trade umo«f 
have beenme embroiled in a S 
squahhlc over membership Dmrs : 
as they await » miniiterid dsdS ! 
J'" ‘Wf (hem to the Cl 

ham further education committee t 
... I' 1 * 0 National Association rf! 
I I'liclicrs in Further and HuAn. 
Education, with 12 of the 16 njS 
\V\ committee, has written to 

l-.diication Secretary Mr Mark Cs 
lisle claiming that they have fbanf ‘ 
"glaring inconsistencies 1 ' in the man. . 
hersfup return lodged with the certi- 
ficaiion officer by the non-TUC I 
Association of Polytechnic Teacheti ' 
Mr Carlisle is considering wheif 
to confirm his earlier derision to pw 
an extra seal on the committMto 
API* in the face of opposition m 
only from Nutlhe but from the loti 
authority employers. 


Professor grasps the thistle 

Professor Victor Otakc strolls round Edinburgh University in the only 
weather appropriate to the Scottish Universities’ Summer School. 

Professor Otake, who teaches English and American literature at the Tokyo 
CoUege of Economics, has just published his Japanese translation of Hugh 
MacDiarmld’s mqjor Scots poem A Drunk Man Looks At The Thistle 
The professor began his work on the poem at an Edinburgh summer school 
five years ago when he was preparing for a Scottish literature tutorial bv 
paraphrasing the Scots into English. "Before I knew, I was turning It into 
Japanese poetry," B 


youth unemployment and un unpre- 
cedented demand for further educa- 
tion was putting more pressure than 
ever on the education authorities. 


authority employers. r 

APT lias told the certiScatoi 
officer it has 3,232 membeis in fo r 
UK including Northern Ireland, tf. 
a subscription income of £303 
"When subscriptions are divided!). 
£15, APT's annual subscription, fc ; 
number of paid-up members wrfj ■ 
out at 2,155 - roughly two thirds d 
the number claimed by APT," Ha 
Janey Rees, NatfheS ednafa: 
secretary, said. 

“What’s happened to the othr : 

1 ,000 members?" 

Natfhe said they had based da, 
calculations on a subscription of fii ; 

- the figure typed on a i980 appfiu- j 
lion form in their possession. | 
But APT said their subscr^xxn j 
went up from £12 to £15 a yearoi j 
January 1 this year. If this was used ; 
as the base of the calculations *ul i 
all our members were fully ]»id op. - 
there were no part-timers payiqj Its 
than the full subscription, iw ma- ? 
payment, all members had 'jokA h - 
the same time, and local associtiiMf 1 
subtracted nothing for their eijww 
this would correspond to M ] 
members," the union's ncj* 
secretary. Dr Tony Pointon, 
Everybody in trades union* w*j , 
that there is never a complete • 
between income and the numbtfa } 
members multiplied by w ; 
tinns." 1 

APT has 6511 members wM * i 
cither retired, part-time or p y. 
other way not pnying the ■■ 
amount. . 

The explanation wns greeted 
scepticism hy Nat Hie otfiads- "r . .. 
Rees snid: "Nutfhe’s niernberwp. • 
the pnlytcclinics is 11,726 
Iihvc ulf paid their subscription ^ 
“Our figures include .tjOjKf 
timers unless they have paid (* P 
suliscri pt ion , " nogotiatlng *^7} p 
Mr Derek Weitzefi added. W 
does it include retired meDib«» 
people in Northern Ireland. 

New course 
on alcoholic * 
counselling 

England's first course 
counselling is to be launched 
University next year. ^ > 
which is to be bacxed by 
ment of Health and Social^ ;■ 
will be designed for all JP^Lj ft ■ 
staff in the health se y v,, ? irV apt- f 
those working for voluntary T ? 

C, The part-time, P° s H u fi£ ’y 
course will last a year and ** 4 j*. 
students to take efldat 
academic and fcf 

days a week with short F~J l25 w- 
block study. Between 10 ^ t 

dents will take part ®bc J® ^ fe 
will be instructed ® J J;; 

needed in workmg JJJJ. ^Jui » j; ; 

drinkers and tter t :. 

provide support for other ^ . . 

workers dealing t-. 

A major reason jner*^ ] - 
the course has been l J. , £,‘ 

problems faced by social ^ ^ 

doctors and probation K- 

have to deal with 
and crime which cart all w 
excess drinking. • Fh 
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North American news - 


Admin muddlers’ take US lessons 


from Clive Cookson 

NEW YORK 
Running a university has always 
been a tougher, more combative job 
la the United States than in the 
United Kingdom. 

Even in the booming 1960s, Ameri- 
cas university administrators were 
operating in a political and economic 
jungle, mil of dangers and uncertain- 
ties as well as great opportunities; 
their British counterparts, by con- 
trast, could rely on a gentlemanly 
system of government support to 
feed them rends and students at a 
predictable rate for years ahead. 

Recently,- of course, the predicta- 
bility of the British system nas been 
breaking down, and financial plan- 
ning and resource, allocation have 
simultaneously become far more dif- 
ficult and more important. 

The immediate future looks still 
more uncertain. Some university 
staff in the UK are therefore, look- 
ins across the Atlantic for guidance. 

Last week a party of 17 university 
administrators from Britain found 
out at first hand how higher educa- 
tion officials in the United States 
cope with budget cuts and political 
pressures, at an Anglo-American 
conference on university resource 
allocation. The meeting, in New 
York, was funded mainly by the 
Exxon Education Foundation. 

After two days of detailed discus- 
sion, however, many participants felt 
that the structural differences be- 
tween the two systems of higher 
education were so great that the US 
model was still of very limited use to 
British university administrators. At 
the same time, all agreed that they 
had learned valuable lessons from 
the conference - the first compara- 
tiye Anglo-American exercise of its 
kind. 

Mr William Pickens, director of 
fecal analysis at the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, 
observed after the meeting that lie 
uid see a broad similarity in the 
apparent inability of both British and 
American unversities to plan for 
wj retrenchment. P 

differ ence is that we insist on 
approac^ng everything in an optim- 
istic spmjpMftFhether or not opti- 
SB « justified, while you just 
think you can muddle through." 

r 1 * 1 ^ve made 

it jsvisrtf th °i e terms ’. bm 



bills for compensation and dam- 
ages. 

Mr Caston estimated that two- 
tlurds of the money the Government 
saved through the university cuts 
would be consumed by redundancy 
payments, though there was no pre- 
cedent to act as a guide. 

In America's more litigious atmos- 
phere, any attempt to "terminate” 
faculty members is guaranteed to 
land a university in court. Indeed Mr 
Edwin Smith, Assistant Vice- 
President of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, said that future academic re- 
trenchment plans could end up being 
directed by federal courts, leaving 
universities with little say in what 
happened. 

But, he said, there had noi been 


enough major institutions in suffi- 
ciently serious trouble to act as a 
reliable precedent in the United 


Mr Caston: outlined problem 

pending financial or enrolment crisis. 

After hearing from the British 
contingent about the implications of 
the UGC letter of July 1 , cutting the 
income of some universities by up to 
30 per cent over three years, Amer- 
ican participants urged them to avoid 
the US experience of “waiting until 
the blood was on the floor” before 
developing retrenchment policies. 
But the Britons knew that it was 
already too late to take that .advice. 

The greatest practical problem for 
British and American universities in 
facing up to severe budget cuts is 
how to lay off senior academics, who 
are protected by the tradition and 
the legal armour of tenure. 

In more abstract terms, the chal- 
lenge is to protect excellence and cut 
out the less good - an aim that 
everyone at the conference seemed 
to agree was better than "spreading 
the misery equally". 

Mr Geoffrey Caston, secretary- 
general of the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals, outlined 
the size of the academic redundancy 
problem that now faces Britain. The 
number of faculty positions must be 
cut by between 10 and 15 per cent 
over a two-year period in which 
natural wastage would produce only 
a 2 per cent reduction. So compul- 
sory lay-offs were inevitable. 

But academics threatened with dis- 
missal would sue. and, if the courts 
upheld their contracts of employ- 
ment, universities would face huge 


States, either. 

On the issue of excellence versus 
equality, the British felt on stronger 

nrnnnH “Tko da.:,!... , . 


around. “The decisions taken by the 
UGC in their July 1 letter were 
courageous because they have 
answered the question by coming 
down heavily on the side of excel- 
lence," said Mr Roy Butler, secret- 
ary to the faculties at the University 
of Oxford, and many of his British 
colleagues voiced similar sentiments. 

Nothing resembling the UGC ex- 
ists in the United States. Almost 
every state has a coordinating com- 
mission or board to oversee its pub- 
lic higher education. But - for all 
their diversity - these American 
bodies lack two essential features of 
the UGC. 

Its closed secretive nature; and the 
fact that its members do not serve as 
representatives of any specific in- 
stitutions or outside interest groups. 

As the Americans made clear, 
their tradition of open government 
would make it impossible for any 
state board to hold all meetings and 
make all decisions in private. But 
UGC assistant secretary Mr Jack 
Walne gave the impression at the f 
meeting that the committee's most 
valuable characteristic was its non- 
representative nature. 

M find it hard to believe that a 
representative committee - repre- 
senting specific interests or institu- 
tions - could have produced a result 
that went for excellence rather than 
equally distributed misery,” he said 
of the “highly unequal” distribution 
of the latest cuts. 

Members of the public bodies that 
allocate resources to colleges and 


universities in the United States do 
represent specific interests - whether 
individual institutions or, quite fre- 
quently. geographical areas within 
the state - and, of course, they fight 
hard to protect their own consti- 
tuency. 

Members also often feel intense 
political pressure on their decision- 
making. The result is, indeed, that 
board or commission cannot so easily 
recommend what its members pri- 
vately believe to be the best alloca- 
tion of resources. 

One or two of the Americans were 
astonished by whut they saw as the 
failure of British universities to fight 
a full-scale political battle to extract 
more money from the Government. 

“If I were you I wouldn't accept 
the given standards of your society," 
said Mr Arnold uoren, vice- 
chancellor of New York University. 
“I certainly would not be as gentle- 
manly about your situation as you 
seem to be." 

Some of the British tried hard 10 
convince Mr Gorcn that they were 
doing their best to fight the cuts but 
that his American idea of “intense 
political activity”, with a huge public 
lobbying campaign, would not work 
well in a closed system where the 
real decisions arc taken by ministers 
and civil servants behind closed 
doors. 

Mr .Caston - the sharpest British 
participant - even said the decision- 
making process in his country had 
"totalitarian” characteristics, chough 
he withdrew that word when chal- 
lenged by a more cautious colleague. 

Later he used “authoritarian" in- 
stead to compare it to the American 
system and its diverse political press- 
ure points. 

This successful conference was in- 
itiated and organized on the British 
side by Mr Michael Shattock, academic 
registrar of Warwick University and 
Chairman of the Conference of Uni- 
versity administrators group on re- 
source allocation. 


ACE deals 
bid for 
private cash 


‘Copycat’ student loses PhD 

from Olga Woitas 

J ... March by the administrative law sec- said, since 


1 March by the administrative law sec- said, since plagiarism was the most 

WASHINGTON tion of the Ontario Supreme Court serious of academic offences, and it 
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?«l£ l f* n i tri PP ed of his PhD 

S’?h 8 ^ U ? t L gudly by the uni- 
in b ° ard of P ,agiarism 

cedeateH^ tb ?ught to be unpre- 
ordered m W _9 a f iacIa ' the board 
S?S h £ lr Gwllaume Uyidi’s de- 

5f the imV eC ^ ? d ’ ,lis name str uck 
bU graduate list, and 

Mr lbdH? ke u °V l °* { he library. 
awardftrith 1 ’ I s ^" om Zaire, was 
his thesis on 
Ontario ®r l S eory m 1974 from the 

efirion titUte for Studies ^ 

a later ,' Mr Kcnt Davis, 

Toronto? P™ fe f ssor , wrote to 

dies "cluinr^ 10 ?- of Grad uate Stu- 
had’b^In^i ^ p hD thesis 
After Plagiarized by Mr Uyidi. 

charged fvfr °t ? S ^ atic ? n ’ Tor °u to 

but had to snSrf r wlth plagiarism, 
through the- K ^ y® 111 * righting 
^ndie h ^“ s e f ° r the k * al ri S hl 

■Jg^iQE was finally granted ^ 


; Olive Cookson, 
■E'^anEdiar, 

.'■SSaiT"*-!- 

■ ;: ' 5 SSS £*' ***"* 

^asJiliigton DC 20M5| 
relepbwuii (202) 638 6765 


governing council had jurisdiction 
over the case. 


hearing, Mr Uyidi, who is now direc- 
tor of the Mary-Ann Frostig Institute 
for Educational Learning in Los 
Angeles, told the judicial board he 
had dictated a reference to Mr 
Davis’s research, but this had been 
omitted by the secretary transcribing 
the tapes. 

The board also heard thnt the pas- 
sages in question dealt only with a' 
review of existing literature, not Mr 
Uyidi's original work. 

it was also claimed that passages 
front Mr Davis's work which had 
appeared without quotation marks 
had simply been an error of style! 

However, the university’s lawyer, 
Ms Kathryn Feldman, said it was 
incredible that a student with such 
wide academic experience could miss 
out inadvertently a reference rel- 
evant to so much of his work. 

; His degree should be revoked, she 


deter people from it. 

Toronto’s Dean of Graduate Stu- 
dies, Mr John Leverie, agreed, 
saying that a thesis was intended to 
show a student’s original thought, 
and that the argument that (here 
were degrees of plagiarism was in- 
admissible. 

The judicial board’s ruling staled 
that the plagiarism had been deliber- 
ate and intentional. “The chapter in 
which . the plagiarized material 
appears is not a secondary or unsub- 
stantial part of the whole document. 

“The standards of academic in- 
tegrity apply to that portion of his 
thesis no less than to all other por- 
tions thereof." 

However, two of the board’s mem- 
bers have suggested (hat Mr Uyidi 
should be allowed to register again 
as a PhD candidate If he wishes to 
do so, although this would require 
him to fulfill a three-year residency 
requirement. 


How student skinned ’caring’ parents 


A student of Arkansas University 
believed too keenly in private eriter- 
prise. Now he faces theft charges for 
not delivering fruit to the parents 
whose children were taking their 
finals. 

Mr Grant Boles won more than 
100 orders with a sales pitch of "Can 
you imagine or remember the press- 
ure of final exams? . Love ana sup- 
port froth home is (sic) always wel- 


come” in circulars he sent to the 
parents. 

Some parents were sent the “Care 
Packages^' of fruit - worth between 
$1.50 and $2.50 - they ordered nt a 
cost of $7 each but police said that 
70 cheated parents bad complained, 
recommendations put to work." 

“The university did not sanction 
the offer,” said a University of 
Arkansas spokesman! I 


Another name has been added to the 
lengthy list of organizations out to 
solve the problems in American 
higher education. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion has just launched the higher 
education issues group which com- 
prises 45 educators, government offi- 
cials. and business and trade union 
leaders. 

Its initial agenda has a familiar 
1 ring to it - not surprisingly, as it has 
been drawn up by representatives of 
eight other national higher education 
associations. 

Its first meeting - it expects to 
have several over the next year - is 
to consider how the academic com- 
munity con help the flagging econ- 
omy and industrial productivity; how 
to help institutions invest in new 
equipment and facilities; nnd what 
adjustments will have to be made in 
ilie light nf the Reagan Administra- 
tion s emphasis on initiatives from 
the private sector. 

The programme is also concerned 
with improving teaching quality, and 
the links between public and private 
institutions, and reforming the struc- 
ture of higher education. 

The president of ACE. Mr Jack 
Peltason. says the council will relv 
on members “pragmatism, goodwill, 
persuasiveness and networks of pro- 
fessionnl contacts" to ensure their 
recommendations win widespread 
acceptance. 

The commission is headed by Mr 
Robben ( Fleming, a former president 
of Michigan University, who has no 
doubts about rhe value of this latest 
body. 

“This is not a study commission,” 

I he said. “Our goal is not to publish a 
5 lb report, file If on u bookshelf and 
go out of business. We want ' our 
recommendations put to work 
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Overseas news 


Unlucky 13 rectors 
go in French purge 


Universities’ deficit wiped out 


from Guy Neave 

PARIS 

In a major purge of the regional 
administrators of France's education 
system, 13 of the country's 26 rectors 
have been removed. Thepurge, im- 
plemented by M. Alain Savary, the 
minister of education, was long- 
expected. But it has turned out to be 
mote radical than most had reck- 
oned. Originally, only some 10 rec- 
tors were thought to be on the firing 
line. 

The rectors, French education's 
counterpart to the prefect in the de- 
partments, net as the official repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of National 
Education within France's 26 educa- 
tional regions. 

The decision, confirmed at a 
cabinet meeting on July 29, is one of 
the most significant steps taken in 
recent years. 

Among the rectors to have re- 
ceived their marching orders arc 
those of Versailles, Amiens, Aix- 
Miirsc iites, Limoges, Strasbourg. 
Grenoble, Rennes, Nnntcs, Nice. 



from John Walshe remain unfilled for the present and dents will be cushioned, bottJ 

DUBLIN any further vacancies will he suh- agw list the budget and fee iKMit 

The Republic's new coalition govern- jetted to the most rigorous scrutiny follows improvement in the 
ment has given urgently needed before they are filled; if they arc direct financial support for stwfa 
finanrial help to the universities filled at alf. us pledged m pre-election^ 

and to improve student grants. For students, the most unwelcome rammos. ** 

This will ease wliat Dr Thomas Mur- news was a 30 per cent rise in tuition T he maximum value of maimaf 
ohv oresident of University College, fees which will mean an extra mice grants is being raised inJ 
Dublm tUCD)? has called the col- IR£1Q0 to IR£150 for most under' 11UWHI to IR£l ? 0UQ (apart 

lege’s “hopeless" financial position, graduates. A hairshirt Budget will which are met in full Tor those 

The five university colleges had add to their woes. A 25 per cent rise qualify for aid). The eligibility fiJ 
faced a combined deficit of around in electricity charges hits those in on parents’ tucume for quaUfyiMk' 
lR£9m (£7. 2m) by the end of the flats; a similar increase in transport aid have also been raised very ai 
year on top of an accumulated deficit costs will also hit hard, especially as stantially. 
of IR£1.7m. there is very little on-campus accom- Thu chuiige lus been welcomed t* 

In spite of the economic problems modation. So too will a 5 _per cent most, but it is difficult to estiniu 


the coalition inherited, the new increase on VAT for most items in- 
Education Minister, Mr John Boland, eluding textbooks. And that's apart 
was able to obtain Cabinet agree- from increnscs on petrol, beer and 


-I meat to wipe out most of the tobacco. The new government states 


threatened deficits. 


that the extra revenue from taxes is 


However, the universities still face needed because of the "economic 
a difficult time. In UCD alone, about mess" it inherited.' 

50 academic and other posts will About a third of university stu- 


llic chungii has been welcomed h. 
must, but it is difficult to estiM 
how inutiy extra students will bench 
and how much they will gain fa 
the extension. This is partly beats' 
there is nil academic enterion e l 
well; applicants must have to 
honours in their Leaving Ceitifcai 
- they luirmaily need six for colto 
entry. 


Sorting out 


Among the rectors to Have rc- Alain Savary: his long-awaited purge rj mOll 

ived their marching orders arc Is more radical than expected. Cl 111^ U 11 LCllll 


Marseilles, Limoges, Strasbourg, towards (he regions. Of Wisdom 

Grenoble, Rennes, Nnntcs, Nice. Particularly significant are the 
Lille. Tours, Orleans and Bordeaux, changes envisnged in the prefect's 
The vice chancellor of the Paris rc- Tole. which will be considerably from Uli Schmetzer 
gion, equivalent to a deputy educa- diminished, with a corresponding 


Jobs problems of 
overseas students 


gion, equivalent to a deputy educa- diminu 
non officer, has also heen ousted. lass of 


Despite insistent pressure for the 
abolition of the office of rector, no 


Italy’s education ministry has become turn 
r«V;fl y i .| li u^r' H o'd^ i ; a C hanU h - .,4e,w ^h,„K T- h.v. 


aooimoil OI me umce or reciur, no ICVLOI will uuucigu Uiaam - h “ ,, rnno |no from thpRWi In 

mention hus been mnde at official if not in the near future, then over S ® TLSSSi 


level of taking this dramatic step - the next two years. T rh h, 

one for which the Syndicat Gendral In the past, however, there have \ a , n n . 

De L’Education Nntionale. a been similar purges. Under the “J*™ 1 are P ourl 

teachers’ union dose to the non- ministry of Joseph Fontanet (1972- L on n art of a 
communist left and in particular to 74), some rectors were dismissed, * .nrwtiiv 

thu Confederation Francaise Du Tra- although no. a, many as now. Uop . t0 JJ? 

vnil Democratique, has been enlhu- One explanation for the brutal academic sla . lr inl ° thrg . e . mB ln c ! le - 

siastie. weeding oil is that the teachers and ‘ grafeutora, assistant profes- 

Even so. there is good reason to lecturers newly elected to the so v i 

think that the office of rector is less National Assembly form an influen- inn 


from Martin Roth 

TOKYO 

Many South-east Asian students who 
study at Japanese universities face 
ROME problems getting jobs when they re- 
become turn home, two Japanese researchers 
c para- have concluded, 
eses to Professor Kaichi Maekowa and 
mtrlbu- Assistant Professor Banri Asanumn 


sculptures and graphical contrlbu- Assistant Professor Banri Asanumn 
n. AM lions. And each day tons of fresh of Kyoto University spent a month 

in .imilar' na ans. 'Under the malcrial » re P» urta * U,rou Il h **“ '. ouri "S ' hc ft' ° f <!« 


than secure. The proposals for de- rial group on the left. Another fac- "JJ* m ™ 

centralizing France’s administration tor, which makes the liquidation of * J/ 

were outlined last week in the these unfortunates seem somewhat 
National Assembly by M. Gaston gratuitous, is the fact that the last 
Deferre, the minister of the interior, two education ministers have been 


Association of South East Asian Na- 
all part of a massive examine- tions (ASEAN) - Indonesia, Singa- 
o reclassify the country's pore, Malaysia, Thailand and The 
ilc staff into three main cate- Philippines - and interviewed many 
- professors, assistant profes- people there who had graduated 
id researchers. from Japanese universities, 

ic running for these staff Jobs Their findings have been compiled 
,000 academics and each of into a report, Effectiveness and Proh - 


sors and researchers. from Jaf 

In the running for these staff Jobs Their 
are 42,000 academics and each of into a re 
them supplies an average 45 to 65 lews of . 
pounds or material. Students. 

The process of sifting through these In Ind 


port, Effectiveness and Proh - 
Studies In Japan by ASEAN 


In Indonesia, according to the rc- 


They look forward to a considerable technical appointments - and thus 
shift' in power away from Paris and less inclined to disturb existing posts. 

Decision to increase tertiary 
fees Ms short-sighted’ 


mountains of academic wisdom Is port, the best-paid and most presti- 
slow and arduous, ' though Signor gious jobs were in the public sector, 


In Thailand, however, tbe toon, 
searchers found that graduates in- 
Japan were generally treated sunlk 
ly to those from other commies, el- 
many were now said to be wrlq- 
in prestigious government mil cj 
versity teaching jobs. 

in the Philippines, too, Japaej 
degrees were said to be geseaV 
acceptable, though the repono&i' 
that many of thu Filipino grsdu*. 
went on to do postgraduate s&j . 
elsewhere, niter study in Jipu • 
There are no statistics on . 

many ASEAN country student! to ■ 
graduated from Japanese 
si ties, although the number iisaidt . 
be increasing rapidly every year. . 

In 1954, the Japanese 
launched a scholarship schtat ts . 
overseas students, and since to- 
awarded 1,169 of these to p ' 
from ASEAN countries, ft* 


siow ana nrauoua, mougn signor gious jods were in me puotic sector, ‘ nHt „, nre have «o‘ 

Domenico Fazio, the general director particularly with the central govern- o.p /.llin roimrJcs 

of the ministry, believes most of the ment in Jakarta. But opportunities 1 , , wn rcs( • . », r 

posts will he allocated at the end of for these jobs were scarce, mid the f l ? !,t ^ ar ,’ , pC , r Jn^H Jici 

the year by the 389 boards of exam- competition was fierce. Having a rc i g i isl n etc n t s enrolled 

iners which select the successful ap- good connexion within the govern- l ! n '^. c f s J! ,cs W P C M ! 


pllcanls. 

The "public” examinations to re 


ment was said to be important. 


Indonesians 


Jnpan for 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

Universities and colleges across Aus- 
tralia^- have condemned the federal 
government over, its decision (6 rein- 
.■ trod uce tertiary fees for . students 
. undertaking second, and higher de- 
grees. Thd government has 
■ announced that. Trom 1982. it will 
cost full- lime students who enrol for 
a second degree SI ,000 (£600) a year 
for further study. 

The decision, according to Profes- 


versity enterprise, we believe that 
the universities should forego this 

a contribution to their overall 
ig.” he said. 


classify staff were part of the several years returned home to find 
academic staff reform parcel passed that their contracts and connexions 
by the Italian parliament last year, had weakened. In addition, their 
The selection process has been Japanese university degree was not 
most rapid In the highest category, recognized to the extent of those 
This month, education authorities from Western countries, the report 

» n nnn .• ,i_. , e nun i , < 


; The Australian Vice Chancellors’ said that 9,000 of tbe 15,000 senior added. 


Committee has also come out with a professorial posts envisaged had 


strong statement 


tertiary airea 


f - . . v - , already been allotted. The rest were 

fees and calling on tne government to be filled by the end of the year. Isli colonies. In both countries, 

AVCC Considerably slower baa heen the bachelors' degrees from Japan were 
°. rt thc . < " sincerlt, '' e fees "examination" of second echelon not rated as highly as those from 

Jtf^ e r. l ,rt£Sr St S«? Unte f Vu CntS ’ a 5 adcmlc a,afr for Ihe 15,000 posts British or other Western universities, 

leading to further erosion of the re- of associate orofessnrs. thp sn.rnlW Graduates nf .Tnnnm>^ 


Similar problems existed in Singa- 
pore and Malaysia, two former Brit- 
ish colonies. In both countries, 


search activities of universities. 

The committee said fees would 


of the re- of associate professors, the so-called 


Associati, There are 20,000 appll 

according to Profes- i* ™ m ™ u “ ,ees of whom 6,000 will be taken tage when looking for jobs7 

vi . t ^ e ' <: hance | lor of up^rad.na from the ranks of recent graduates. The report said that the only 

SmSt? 0 ?? - y u, ^ • s ^ m P: So far the examiners have allocated Japanese degrees accorded a hioK 

S!L f a .? h ° rt - SI 8 h . , . ed vi*' v ^ origtnai q u a ,, f ica tip n| 2,700 of the 12,000 avaUable posts In status in Malaysia Were those in shii>- 

Smi? 1 ? 1 , w W w P u ! d senouSly ^ d lM b ^®J e .. * ess . ^fevant. Fees the new category of researchers, building froni^ Tokyo University in 

affect Australia s social and econ- would, also distort the pattern of teachers Who will also nlvo tutorials electronics from Kuntn tinivuMitu 

omic future. Professor Wilson said ^dy wHhin universities and colleges The applicants are maliSy taken flim and in fisheries from Tokyo Um- 

h “" der t«e | he ranks of scholarship holders, con- versity of Fisheries or from Kapo- 

SSiuandJ^Oma year we I* exern P t tract teachers, technicians and shima^ University. 8 

through the introduction of post- from fees, rather than course work laboratory assistants who nrevtouslv 7 

graduate fees - a relatively minor masters degrees. led a precarious existence on S 

; ..**yinfc compared with the- annual MoBnwhile. thc Australian govdnr- carnpusTHnaes,: alirays at Uie>ibi)rcv : j a 

S 6et u o! S ' 66 ? ,,n — : -oSwr Jr«Sl v^ZCCIlS to trv S 

and, college seetpr ■ .droyide^^for the establiah^em tracts and scholarships had to be 3 

po^\/ur^ SSJjSSSSi 

;?lSr«2 

(cchnolonv. research and devel OD : ftldqr Ed«on Com- h >lr UUrhtll 


Graduates of Japanese universities 
thus found themselves at a disaUvnn- 


Queensland University , was symp- 
tomatic of a short-sighted view of 
education which would seriously 
affect Australia's social and econ- 
omic future. Professor Wilson said 
the Government might eventually 
save between SSm and $20m a year 
through the introduction of post- 
graduate fees - a relatively minor 


foreign students enrolled at 
universities were said 
ASEAN countries. 

Muny of them find Jap** 1 ®?! 
cull country in which to In*-"; 
overwhelmingly expensive 
to their home countries, / 
Japanese generally do not 
them the snmc politeness aw ropt, 
they often show to Wcslciw ■ • 

And while Western 
make n lot of nioaoy J _ : 

touching English jMirt-tinie. rj , 
as niodeLs, there is no MW', 
round for Asians, who soo^, .- 
have to take low-paid Job ® ... 

washers or waiters to P a f inw V. 
through university. . 

Consequently, there is « jj, 
impression in Japan thrt • JJ" Lj B >. 
students return home Daw . ri : ■ 
scnlful nt discriminatory < , 

from the Japanese. . 

However, the j report saw ^ 
fact most of the ► 

viewed had kept fond WJ, r ;; 


viewed had kept fond f 

Japan, and valued highly 
perlences in the country. y: : :, 


to try sit-in leader 


o*£V- 


id iso ^ Poland’s new [independent student concerns subverting 

14, t 59 for the union, NZS has appealed to students vak Republic - a catch au^?), , 

SfllV.KS'T' ° r ! ,hfch ^° 00 abroad t0 ra «y lo the defence "of dSfe activity. The second,. 

* rad “ a,es - J h 'lr Czechoslovak colleague Miss deals with activity against • 

the Lettha Cvrckova, who wes due logo socialist country. . 

ip« mouniams or applications and on tnai irvioo 6 mntain 8n . v.v 


people to undertake a high-level 
training. At wont, U will mean Aus- 
tralia will become still more reliant 
on other countries . for advanced 
technology, research and . develop- 
ment. And it will mean some of our 
best people will be lost to Australia 
as they develop their skills in coun" 


ountaias of appllcatlous and on trial today. 
JHS mafeHals, Italy's Miss Cvrcko 


mission on a proposal by the North- anemic Staffers Ji ,ai , y ’J . Miss who reads pliiloso- of irony - Article •' 

cm Territory government for a uni- 168 colleagues who 5 wteli phy ^ Charles Universi^, Prague, ities took place • 


bs thev dcvcloi) their skills in coun* 7 V'- U P in Lwwm. Kec- of new scientific reWrrt* ~ li \ j 4 w,a ‘‘ u . ^ winter wnen Kia, ana 

irieswhlchhevc e ^norc enl ehtened °"™'" d »«°"s put forward . by the The J6B ™ ^ d ThT u . } h « studont sit-in strike begat, In of the Lodz sit-in. 
Rnnmni'h tn ivliiMfinn" PinFmanr commission and adopted by the gov- 1 commiti**" d ® m ®P dia g legal recognition of legalized. 


.... the populations of the Datwiti alff&he ? Sfsanlattg the sit-in, 


The Federation of Australian Uni- 
. versitv Staff. Associations said it was 
appalled at the government’s deci- 
sion. Dr Peter Darvall, president of 
the federation, has called on uni ver- 


sion. Dr Peter Darvall, president of The Northern T< 
the federation, has called on univer- * ment reacted angrily 
sitics to refuse to collect the fees, ingham, chief minist 


siues ip refuse io collect me tees, ingham, chief minister of the Terri- 
• Tlic administrative costs will swallow tory, said he had no intention of 
up much of the total fee income. For dropping the proposal for a univer- j mlttees' 
this reason and because of the value sity, and would continue to employ I •■mmm 
of postgraduate students to the uni- people to go on with its planning.; 


oeiore roe populations or me Darwin allaitina ihe £2(hn r w vrgamang me sit-m, and was one of 

Mr*- : of •«“ “ ^ 


jal recognition of legalized. .ecrelatfrj. ?■ 

an active part in The international .• 

, and was one of NSZ in Warsaw, Mr. f. 

students’, strike last week e *P reMe ^ r ^ 


siderable concern -- n01]DC tw r- 
The NZS later annojJj^K :, 
was hoping to send . 

Prague for the trial. = • 

In London, V 


ts : already in existed : ^ A". sne d eta 

hSphSI lat " 

avfcmU ' etr.tr _? ar t . tbe Miss Cvrcknvn t« , 


Prague’s a roving delega 
etnrtf>nt oreaniza 


said that she IS contan 




sity. and would continue to employ wtMc" .-stair lerid JIl ls charged, under said that she is conti^JF, 

people to go on with its planning.. I passed Iasi year, ‘ feSWatioo two articles of the Czechoslovak lives of various w c *"j s 

codc - The first, Article 98, unions, including the 
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Few ministers can ever have looked ^ 
as bored by their own presentation ■ B 
as did Mr Carlisle last week when he *■ 

introduced his Green Paper on the ■ ■ | 

future control of public sector higher ■! 

education. The education secretary 
was flummoxed by detailed questions 
and seemed surprised that anyone * **_^^. 
should find his discussion document n . - 

interesting, .let alone contentious. Jp&fV/Vtf 


socialist country. . n elea^ ; 
Both charges contain^ ^ 


Green Paper is unquestionably the 
most momentous change in British 
higher education for 15 years. It sig- 
nals the end of the binary policy 
initiated in 1965 by Mr Anthony 
Crosland and promises an uncertain 
future for the polytechnics and major 
colleges presently under local gov- 
ernment. 

Although ostensibly offering a 
choice of futures for public sector 
higher education, the Green Paper is 
sprinkled with clues indicating the 
government's preference for what it 
calls Model B - the scheme to end 
local government control. 

The 30 polytechnics and some 60 
other colleges, including all those 
which provide teacher training, will 
be transferred to central government 
and funded through a body similar to 
the University Grants Committee. 
Eventually, according to Mr Richard 
Bird, the DES deputy secretary, the 
new body and the UGC could be 
linked together, either under a single 
umbrella committee or through col- 
laborative machinery of some other 
kind. 

Reform along these lines would by 
any standards represent a massive 
shift of power to central government 
and to tne Department of Education 
and Science. But officials in the DES 
have become convinced that central- 
ization of control is essential if the 
higher education system is to survive 
the cuts of the next few years in any 
coherent shape. 

At face value Model B appears to 
be a bold and even elegant solution 
to the complicated problems of high- 
er education planning. But it is one 
that entails breaking not only with 
the Crosland policy under which the 
polytechnics were created but also 
with a long tradition of partnership 
between local education authorities 
and the DES. What persuaded the 
government to take so radical a 
step? 

Mr Carlisle's intention to break 
with the local authorities became 
tirm public knowledge only six 
months ago when 8 Cabinet paper, 
setting out what is now called model 
o, was leaked in the press, That 
document argued that the need to 
establish central control had become 

i!!? 6 ? 1 bec ®4 se of the contraction 
wiuch was imminent throughout the 
mgner education system. 

The cuts in public spending were, 
however, merely the final blow to a 
relationship which had been de- 

,cS5 ra !' n 8 for yews. In the late 
tv/us the spread of corporate man- 
agement within local authorities had 
to weaken the political ait- 
momy of education committees, a 
process which culminated with the 
disbandment of the powerful Asso- 
" a l' on . of L Education Committees 

Sexander C ^ flnSmat ' C secretary ' 

P 1 ** of the independent AEC, 
i*£r r a f? unlted education author- 
•es of all political complexions, the 
JJS ma J or ) oc al authority associa- 
Sff ? eated the Council of Local 
Education Authorities. Unlike its 
Efp*** CLEA was tightly muz- 
n«fu. * parent associations. It was 
flowed to appoint a signifi- 

mJLSft 0 L f lts 0wn and * as 

waged by tbe education secretaries 
in hiw, Parent associations who were, 
unS™’ subordinate to their separate 

committees. ' 

m nr, arc/ 6 ^ . s P reft d of corporate 
e*ar« 1D * oca l government 
doSi°? “dittoes had been the 
jjolitiJfPL^Ftor in local authority 
con^fe^r eir 08S of P ow * r bad a 
whirhT ndmg ™P acl on DES, 

del ver b S! an ‘.?i eel itself less ab l e t0 
Pp'icies at a local level. 

locallu^ ° n s diminished power 
Cabinpj 10 have 'an impact on 

Period nf at H! CS V t0 i 0 ' Durin 8 to e final 
Mrs h «JTf. bour Government, 
Williams tost a crudai 

PioSnT fh the De P fl «ment of Em- 
K'uyrnent over whirl, 


Public body politic 


Radical proposals to end local government control 
of polytechnics and colleges were published last 
week by the Department of Education and 
Science. In the first of two articles on the Green 
Paper, PETER DAVID traces the events which 
led to the collapse of a traditional partnership 
between local education authorities and the DES. 
Next week he assesses the impact of 
1 nationalization’. 



partments. As youth unemployment 
continued to increase under the Con- 
servative Government, more funds 
were pumped into the Department 
of Employment while the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science suf- 
fered a series of painful cuts. 

Many officials in the DES believe 
strongly that provision for the 16-19 
age group, one of the few expanding 
industries in government, should 
rightfully have been a DES responsi- 
bility. They ascribe Mrs Williams’s 
defeat to tne inability of her depart- 
ment to cut through the buffer of 
local government. 

While the Department of Employ- 
ment was able to channel its rands 
directly into the dynamic new Man- 
power Services Commission, DES 
could never guarantee that its poli- 
cies would be adhered to by local 
authorities after they received their 
block grant from central govern- 
ment. Tne local authorities vigorous- 
ly resisted attempts to earmark funds 
tor specific programmes or services. 

There can be little doubt that 
its unhappy experience over the 16- 
19s weakened the department's com- 
mitment to a partnership with local 
government. As if to drive the point 
home, publication of the Green Paper 
last week coincided with the govern- 
ment's £500m youth training package 
- the lion’s share of which is to go to 
the Department of Employment. 

The DES's general disenchantment 
with local government was com- 
pounded, in the case of higher 
education, by an inability to make 
progress towards a reform of the 
pooling system under which public 
sector higner education was funded. 

In the mid-1970s both the DES 
and the local authorities were unhap- 
py with the existing pooling arrange- 
ments. On the local authority side, 
the system had caused strains be- 
tween authorities which maintained 
institutions and therefore drew 
money from the national pool, and 
(hose which had no colleges of their 
own but were nevertheless obliged to 
contribute. 

The local authorities were also 
anxious about the absence of effec- 
tive regional coordination, particular- 
ly in teacher training. In iu75 CLEA 
proposed setting up a system of 
rurtner education advisory councils 
to coordinate national provision. 

No reforms were ever im- 
plemented, however. The 1970s were 
a turbulent period for local govern- 
ment and the DES saw little advan- 
tage in introducing major changes 
until the Layfield inquiry on local 
government finance had reported. 

When it did at last report, the 
Layfield committee complained 
about the separation in local govern- 
ment finance between responsibility 


But there were clearly those in the 
government as well as in the 
polytechnics who would have prefer- 
red to sec an end to local govern- 
ment control. 

Early in its report the Oakes com- 
mittee included & paragraph which 
now looks almost prophetic. It said: 
"We accepted that local education 
authorities will be major providers of 
higher education, and this has ruled 
out of consideration the wholesale 
transfer of institutions to other man- 
agement. 

“We recognized, however, that 
some would advocate measures of 
this sort and failure on our part to 
recommend changes which command 
substantial public support could pave 
the way for such development. 

Local government members of the 
Oakes committee were only too well 
aware of the threat of a central take- 
over. but instead of inspiring them to 


maintaining colleges would be ex- 
pected. to make a local contribution 
as an incentive to efficiency. 

The Labour Government never- 
theless felt that Oakes was the best 
package available and that by creat- 
ing n national body, even one ns 
finely balanced as that recommended 
in the report, it would be possible to 
introduce it new element of nntion&l 



planning and control. Plans for legis- 
lation went crea kingly forward nut 
were abruptly halted niter the Con- 
servative election victory in 1979. 

At the DES the incoming Tory 
ministers lost no time in declaring 
that the Oakes plan was to be mil on 
ice. Dr Rhodes Boyson told Pttrliu- 
ment that the Oakes proposals were 
too bureaucratic mid that the entire 
question of polytechnic and college 
funding wns to be reviewed. 

The real reasons for the Conserva- 
tive decision to halt Oakes have 
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a ? s s defeat was a water- 


fOT raising money ana responsmimy 
for spending it. The pooling system 
was a clear example of the problem, 
and In 1976 Mr Fred Mulley, then 
education secretary, decided to 
undertake a comprehensive review of 
public sector higher education. 

In the event, the "comprehensive 
inquiry” which began work under Mr 
Gordon Oakes early in 1977 was 
merely to add to the frustrations of 
the DES. The department soon 
found itself having to hold the ring 
while the local authorities and the 
polytechnics launched into a pitched 
battle over who should ultimately 
control higher education in the pub- 
lic sector. , _ , 

In its terms of reference the Oakes 
committee made the “underlying 
assumption” that local government 
would remain in charge of higher 
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in the fortunes of the two de- education outside the umversi 


Carlisle: low-key 

teach a satisfactory compromise, the 
danger of losing control of the 
polytechnics merely increased their 
determination to keep firm posses- 
sion of all the financial levers. 

What this meant was (hat CLEA’s 
representatives on the Oakes com- 
mittee were constantly harried by 
their parent associations to prevent 
them conceding too much to central 
government or to the colleges. 

The Association of Metropolitan 
Authorities, for example, tried to 
prevent the committee from recom- 
mending the creation of a national 
body, proposing instead a financial 
recoupment system under which no 
central planning would be possible at 
all. 

When It finally accepted that there 
was an overwhelming consensus in 
favour of a national body, the A MA 
strove to secure a local government 
majority. At. the very end of ihe 
negotiations, the AMA’s secretary 
tried unsuccessfully to overrule his 
members on the Oakes committee 
and veto the report on the grounds 
that it would pave the way to an 
earmarked grant for polytechnics and 
colleges - always anathema to local 
authority treasurers. 

As a result of these machinations, 
the Oakes report published in the 
spring of 1978 was only weakly sup- 
ported by the groups represented on 
the committee. The local authorities 
had only reluctantly agreed to the 
creation of. a national . body which 
they' would not tightly control. And 
the* polytechnic directors were ftiore 
than ever determined to break free 
from what they saw as a paralysing 
municipal bureaucracy. . 

The Oakes report looked like a 
compromise, too. It would set up a 
national body, but only an advisory 
one. Local authority members would 
not form a majority but could exer- 
cise a veto. The pooling system 
would continue, but authorities 


Oakes: prophetic 

•never been entirely clear, however. 
One factor was the unpopularity of 
quangos in the early days of Mrs 
Thatcher's administration. Another 
was the fact that the recommendations 
bore the name of a Labour minister. It 
is possible that some voices within Jhe 
DES were already arguing the case for 
nationalization. But the evidence sug- 
gests that the decision was primarily a 
political one and that it left the depart- 
ment with a dangerous policy vacuum. 

To fill the policy vacuum the DES 
took five stejtt. At an immediate 
tactical level it did two things. First 
it "capped" the pool so that local 


plus from local rates. Then it. intro- 
duced a tough new circular on course 
approvals effectively freezing new 
developments. 

A further three measures were in- 
troduced with longer range objec- 
tives. One was the establishment of a 
working group to overcome the im- 
portant technical problems arising 
from the capping of the pool. A 
second was to ask the House of 


Commons select committee to look 
at higher education funding as one of 
its first inquiries. A third was to set 
up a- small number of “transbinary" 
committees to coordinate planning 
between CLEA andl the UuC. 

It is impossible to know the exact 
point at which the DES took a pri- 
vate sixth step and resolved to take 
the polytechnics and colleges out of 
local government altogether. But nt 
least four of the first five steps 
helped to increase the hand of the 
centralists within the department. 

The prime aim of capping the pool 
and freezing eburse approvals was to 
cut spending in line with the Govern- 
menrs general economic strategy. 
But another consequence was to 
throw the public sector institutions 
into greater disarray and make the 


authorities could only exceed a pre- 
determined level of spending on 
higher education by funding the sur- 


need for some sort of reorganization 
even more urgent. 

A peculiarity of the pooling system 

K nted cuts from being distri- 
to local authorities on any- 
thing other than an arbitrary basis. 
The DES working group under assist- 
ant secretary Mr Stephen Jones was 
asked to devise a way of avoiding 
the random and often unfair cuts 
experienced by colleges in the first 
year of the capped pool. 

Aided by the local authorities, the 
Stephen Jones group inched towards 
o new method- of distributing the 
cuts, based on a system of national 
average costs of students in public 
sector institutions. But although the 
new system promised to be more" 
equitable than the random cuts 
which preceded it, it was based on a 
mathematical formula administered 
by the DES: the role of the 9(1 local 
education authorities ostensibly plan- 
ning and funding higher education 
came to look increasingly super- 
fluous. 

Another of the measures taken by 
the DES - establishment of (he 
"transbinary" committees with the 
UGC - also helped to underline the 
weak position of local government in 
planning higher education. 

The department’s original proposal 
to set up six transbinnry committees 
investigating special plnnning difficul- 
ties had to be whittled down to three 
after the local authority associations 
suid that they could not provide 
enough officers to man all the 
groups. In fact, (he local authority 
associations employed only a single 
officer specializing in higher educa- 
tion. CLEA could muster fewer than 
10 uf its own education officials to 
cover the whole of education policy. 

In a major effort to establish its 
credibility in higher education CLEA 
did establish a higher education 
group - a subcommittee of members 
which u special interest in 
polytechnics and colleges. But it was 
a move which soured relations with 
the DES even more. Mr Alan 
Thompson, then deputy secretary, 
believed the group had been set up 
precipitately to pre-empt the depart- 
ment s own review of rhe sector. 

So’ four of the five measures intro- 
duced by the DES after the general 
election helped to exacerbate rela- 
tions between local and central gov- 
ernment and weaken the local au- 
thority position in higher education. 
There was one important exception: 
Mr Christopher Price’s select com- 
mijtec report came down in favour 
of retaining the local government 
stake. 

Reporting in October 1980, the 
select committee called for the crea- 
tion of .a . national body to overhaul 
the funding of polytechnics and col- 
leges. The report left the financial 
details open but said that local 
education authorities should "main- 
tain their presence in higher educa- 
tion". 

It added: "But we also believe that 
it will only be acceptable for local 
authorities to retain their stake in 
higher education if all of them ran 
restrain themselves from excessive 
and unreasonable interference in the 
running of large, developed poly- 
technics with tne skills and compe- 
tence to look after themselves.” 

The select committee’s qualified 
support of the local government case 
came too late. Four months after the 
committee reported, a leaked gov- 
ernment document revealed that the- 
DBS was already asking for Cabinet 
approval to take higher education 
out of local government altogether. 

The local authority associations 
launched a vigorous rearguard ac- 
tion. Mr Alastair Lawton, a leading 
shire Tory and chairman of CLEA, 
tried to mobilize the party networks 
to persuade Mr Carlisle to change 
■ his mind. 

But local government’s political 
credit had apparently run out. Mr 
Carlisle agreed to include in his con- 
sultative document a CLEA alterna- 
tive to the department’s own plan for 
nationalization. The phrasing of the 
document makes it clear, however, 
that Mr Carlisle favours a bold shift 
of higher education to central con- 
trol. 

Unless the local authorities are 
able to pull off a startling political 
victory in the weeks ahead, the Gov- 
ernment is likely to bring out a 
at the 


White Paper 


turn of the year 


which will signal the end of local 
government’s 15-year reign over pub- 
lic sector higher eduention. 

Next week: after (he Green Paper. 
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Science’s crystal-ball gazers 
come down to earth 


Those who predict tread hazardous 
ground. Tile annals of history arc 
tilled with individuals rash enough to 
stale categorically the outcome of 
current trends and events, and scien- 
tists - who really should know better 
- invariably come very low in the 
league of prophets who chance to get 
it right. 

“Space travel is utter bilge," said 
Sir Richard van der Riet Woolley, 
the then British Astronomer Royal 
in 1956. A year later the launch of 
Sputnik quickly put paid to that no- 
tion. 

Similarly Ptolemy warned that 
travel over the equator was impossi- 
ble because the Sun's vertical rays 
would boil the ocean and set wooden 
ships alight. 

And in 1899, the director of the 
US patent office urged that his job 
and office should be scrapped be- 
cause “everything that can be in- 
vented has been invented'’. 

Yet it would be premature to dis- 
miss present attempts to assess the 
future shape of society as useless 
Intellectual diversions. Given the 
long development lag - which can 
frequently reach decades - that now 
occurs between n research innovation 
and the market appearance of its 
commercial spin-off, then accurate 
assessments of future societies and 
their requirements arc of vital im- 
portance to most governments and 
major companies. 

There is little profit in spending 
years and millions of pounds de- 


Robin McKie 
looks into 
the future 
with eminent 
forecasters at a 
recent seminar on 
the next ten years 


vc loping a product which society no 
longer needs. 

This is the business of the futurist 
(or futurologist depending on your 

E referred nomenclature) who coni- 
ines social, environmental, econo- 
mic, scientific, technological and 
other considerations. Forecasting in- 
volves the detailing of all possible 
futures, prediction is an attempt to 
say which of these will occur. 

And, to judge from most speakers 
at the seminar, “The Next Ten Years 
- The Unprecedented Opportunity", 
organized by Sperry Univac, the 
computer company, at St Paul de 


Vence, near Nice, current trends in- 
dicate a far from rosy picture for the 
world in general and Britain in par- 
ticular. 

One of the UK’s most renowned 
scientists. Sir feu an Maddock, the 
principal of St Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, detailed a vision of an over- 
populated, underdeveloped planet, 
held to ransom by those few coun- 
tries in possession of invaluable re- 
sources. 

This refers not just to nil, but to 
precious metals, critical for new 
technologies, such as aluminium, 
copper, gold, lead, and mercury 
which now face serious world short- 
ages. 

Sir leu an also pointed out that 
despite an excellent showing by Brit- 
ain in inventing and innovation and 
in the awards of Nobel prizes - a 
total of 56 so far, compared with 
Russia’s nine and Japan’s three - we 
were lagging further and further be- 
hind as an industrial nation. 

Since 1950 our products' share of 


the world market Ead slumped from 
25 per cent to under JO per cent. 

Our problem was that perennial 
complaint of failing to exploit new 
inventions - a view starkly illustrated 
bv the difficulties faced by Dr 
Michael Dutf, of the image process- 
LOn^o° UP ’' at University College, 

JJ* fc™ 1 has developed an ad- isn the class system by closing all the 
vanced image processing device, public schools. Finally Oxford and 


known as Clip 4, capable of large 
scale scanning of photographs, data 
sequences and charts, and of recog- 
nition of desired features. . 

The device has obvious potential 
in medical slides and X-ray scanning 
and could also be useful for industry 
by using it to screen production pro- 
cesses to select rejects in egg and 
biscuit packaging or in component 
manufacture systems. 

Yet. despite these possible uses. 
Dr Duff and his team failed to in- 
terest one UK company although 
their device is more advanced than 
any other of its kind in the world. 

The general feeling that it was 
time for this particular rot to stop 
was expressed most forcefully by the 
seminar's chairman. Professor 
Donald Michie, of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity’s machine intelligence depart- 
ment. 

“Are we going to see ouiselves 
turned into a tourist nation, or are 
we going to draw a line in the dust 
and retnobilize a technical spirit in 
Britain?" 

Just how that can be achieved was 
never satisfactorily resolved by the 
seminar. British industrialists and 
academics stand fairly accused of 
lack of entrepreneurial flair but what 
is the root cause and how can it be 
corrected? 

Tinkering with the system - be it 
education, the economy, professional 
institutions or others - was constant- 
ly recommended but without the 
consensus of a common unifying 
goal, this becomes largely irrelevant. 
This unity was last apparent during 
the war. claimed Sir Ieuan, and with- 
out it we will continue to decline. 

It was a view which led science 
fiction writer Hany Harrison, whose 
early novel Make Room, Make 
Room (filmed as Soylent Green ) 
predated many current ecological 
concerns, to recommend his own- 
programme for saving Britain. 

“Firstly, declare war on America - 
the reparation after loslngwould set 
up industry quite nicely. Then abol- 
ish the class system by closing all the 



Cambridge universities should be 
turned into museums and MIT staff 
should be hired to set up new tech- 
nology schools." 

Like all good jokes it has a grain 
of sense to it. 

Yet it would be misleading to im- 
ply that all the assembled experts 

B redicted only doom and decline. 

Research and discovery will be pick- 
ed up for development sooner or 
later, if they fill a particular need - 
the pressures of a market economy 
will ensure that. 

In the field of artificial intelligence 
and robotics, at least, two confident 
predictions were made. 

Professor Edward Feigenbaum, of 
Stanford University’s computer sci- 
ences department, predicted that 
witliin a few years specially program- 
med Small computers would be cap- 
able of codifying the knowledge of 
experts in various fields, such as doc- 
tors or engineers, as well ns the 
inference procedures they use to 
make judgments. 

The result would be computers 
which could carry out medical di- 
agnosis, equipment repair, and many 


"We. don’t offer lights, miracles or 
levitation,” says one member of the 
Beshara School of Intensive Esoteric 
Education. “What we offer is really 
hard work." 

Not to mention, according to a 
Beshara pamphlet, a Source or know- 
ledge which embraces and unites all 
apparent contradictions. 

: For while the school defines 
as "leading out what is 
withto fin (his case the quest for self 
Knowledge which many would see as 
innate in humanity), it claims that 
although Sts aim is identical to other 
traditions concerned with man’s true 
nature it is unprecedented in its 
method of proceeding from the 
answer, from (he principle to the 
particular. 

The school takes as its main sub- 
Jett ,JL ,ntensive study the works of 
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Olga Wojtas visits the Beshara School of Esoteric Education in 
Scottish borders where time is divided between physical work and 


other functions that are presentlyA- 
domain of the specialized erperl. ■ 

And on the robotics side, Profe 
sor Robert McGhee, of Ohio Stir 
University’s department of elecnia 
engineering, predicted that 
three years, the first man-mi- 
walking machines would be & 
veloped which would be oltinuiA' 
capable of carrying humans and lap- 
cargoes. 

These six-legged devices mb' 
open vast stretches of the md& : 
terrain inaccessible to wheeled ma! 
port and would allow exploitation tf,- 
complete areas of new resource! 

Only time will tell if these t 
velopments will take place. Yeti 
should be remembered that pos& 
predictions tend to have a baltfc ’ 
track record than negative pr# 
sics which seek to limit lhe&cd 
technological development. 

As science fiction writei totoi ( 
Clarke put it: "When a dhtifoK 
but elderly scientist states that w; 
thing is possible, he Is almos 1 - • 
lainly right. When he state- 
something is impossible, he s* . 
probably wrong . 


the 



study 


apparent in the school’s present loca- 
tion at Chisholme House in the Scot- 
fish borders. When the Beshara 
Trust bought n In the early 19?0s, the 
aetapidated mansion was on the 

th^uchVummst^or% e ffdo« Tnd coura* i? ^ 

a flooded basement - the water had £2 % Mnbur/h Sir £ 
never been cut off and some passing Oxford and S h| .Birmingham, 
boy scouts had neglected to ffS EEl 1 ’ n !!^ don universit.es, and 
a tap. 

Chisholme is now in the latter 
stages of being restored to its Geor- 
man magnificence ns a result of 
largely self-taught painstaking recon 
st ruction. 


time and money, one Beshara mem- 
ber confides, is itself a good filter 
system, but he adds that anyone who 
really wants to come will be able to 
m Tif the J necessary arrangements. 
rcerc nave been several Beshara 

iart- 
am, 

aiiu irumion universities, and 
Beshara members will address any 
interesled groups, such as university 
philosophical societies. 1 


Je l!?IJ men5ivc ^e works of siruciYon * 1 rccon ' , 

Andalusian mystic, As much time is siwnt nn nh™' . Start from the 

point of,view of one 

cr into the hands of thlTpSh" ■jjjf fromwhich each of the 

bui Beshara s«es his doctrine iivesS! ^ ' ° r W, ‘ h the religions COmes’ 
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the river ...» ... v >wn»o ui me uhihzi- 
elsts , but Beshara s$es his doctrine Hvestocl 

oi me unity of existence as being the • Thert R a ■. : 

• essence of all reunions B . “if considerable emphasis 

is rii S , d o‘f ril d T C! li j? , ev "? !hin £ should done °as ’weN ' as^nos'dblf 5 
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courses, or the six- 


knowledge. So an environment was 
provided where people could de- 
velop spiritually with a balance be- 
tween the emotions, the intellect and 
the physical side.** . 

This concern for. balance is very 
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religion, a study of God, or n phi- 
losophy, as it is based on the nature 
of reality, which transcends these 
things. 

There is a strong implication that 
religions are limited by their forms 
ahd dogmas. There is nlso the asser- 
tion that while the world religions 
^Ye had their esoteric traditions 
which have gone beyond these 
limitations, these have been made 
available to very few people, and 
have been strictly governed by 
teachers revealing information only 
when they felt the disciple was ready 

"Here all the information is avail- 
ablc U) everyone from the begln- 
;{H*i , s ays,a course supervisor. 'Tt’s 
Uke t the drawing of a maze. When 
you re a child, you start at the out- 
side and get into a terrible muddle 
trjing to get to the centre. When 
W* J* an adult, you know to start at 
the centre and work your way out 
We start from the point of view of 
°k* u 1 Principle from 
n “V! 11 ? religions comes!" 
the world rehgions are unlikely to 

j, that wa y- Ther e aye m- 
doubtedly great differences among 
them and although there is an in- 
creasing awarenlss of common 

be * nv ?vitable uUN 
mate disagreement, each claiming its 

° W <w* !. i0q t0 be the ‘ruth!* 8 
AJiie. Beshara member admits that 
SC £ 001 frill have little appeal for 
. sraunch ^religious practitioners. “If 

■ ttrelhri™ S5, a !i s 2 rt membership of 
• with t0 , dcflne y° m relationship 

m h hlm q kJ t S Very L difficul t “me 
‘9 him, because he , is beyond de- 


scription and beyond religlpo- r. 

Most of the people nl the * ®j', 
have become dissatisfied 
gion, says nnollicr mratW'-J": 
giuns have been determined 
uiidorsinnding of n particular p«?* - 
at n particular time. . 

Some might sny the clwjj jfe 
never been more fort 1 * : 
establishing of fl group 
Beshara - there is disillusloo | 
the mainline churdtes, M.’rLK 
with secularism and poWW^K 
gies, and there is a craving j; 
tinge of the exotic. __j s eV 

Bcshorq does not corresp«% 
the experience of manyftj^ y 
religious people in dineiaii, , 
glons. That is not to say ! 
provide an answer for so®® 
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tion. And Beshara is n°t i 

any way as an escape 
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EXHIBITIONS: continuing 
Until August 15., Riverside Theatre 
foyer, New University or Ulster, Col- 
eraine. Stuart Roy: photographs and 
illustrations. 

Until August 16. Whitechapel Gal- 
lery, London. Gilbert anti George 
Photopieces 1971-80: photographs 

and photograms. Also Breaking 
Through: Television from East 

London. 

Until September 6. Yorkshire 
Sculpture Park, Bretton Hall College, 
near Wakefield. Austin Wright 
Retrospective Exhibition: sculpture, 
drawings and prints. 

Until September 13. Common- 
wealth Institute, London. The Festiv- 
al of Sri Lanka: cultural heritage and 
contemporary life. 

Until September 13. Gallery of 
Modern Art, Edinburgh. The Avunr- 
Garde in Europe 1955-1970 , the col- 
lection of the Staedtiisches Museum, 
Moenchengladbach- 
Until September 13. Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. Gerald Reitlinger 
Memorial Exhibition: Chinese, 

Japanese, Islamic, Indian and Euro- 
pean ceramics and paintings. 

Until September 20. National Gal- 
lery of Scotland, Edinburgh. Legacy 
of a Baker's Son: drawings from the 
W. F. Watson bequest. 

Until October 4. Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. Old and 
Modem Masters of Photography, The 
Chalon , Brothers: landscape, the 

theatre and caricature in the work of 
John James Chalon (1778-1854) and 
Alfred Edouard Chalon ( 1781-1866 , 
and The Art of the Book. 

Until October 11, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. New Glass, 273 ex- 
hibits from the Corning Museum of 
Glass, New York. 

Until November 1. Bethnal Green 
Masuem of Childhood, London. Cut 
Here: paper cut-out toys and models. 

Until October 11. Hayward Gallery, 
London. Picasso's Picassos, an exhibi 
tion from the Musfie Picasso, Paris. 
EXHIBITIONS: forthcoming 
lK 1 \. Sep,ember 9 - Victoria and 
I®?! Modern Japanese 

JS? uer Art a family of Kyoto 

S^on P<,r,0frhe ^ a P an inBri - 

. Opening November 18. Hayward 
500 n ? 01 !' S r Edwin Lutyens 

Swints mSf d ng ■ P hoto 8™phs 
turn ThipS d i?’ P^Hbngs, furni- 
memenrns dBrt ® nd personaI 


c. A. Johnson on the fruits of a collaboration at 
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When his Open Space Theatre had 
to close, Charles Marowitz was free 
to accept a temporary lectureship at 
Bretton Hall College. The produc- 
tion of Gogol’s Marriage recently 
seen at Leeds Playhouse is the result 
of Ins work with students from the 
second year of the honours degree 
course in drama. 

Working with a professional 
theatre • director of Marowitz's 
calibre, I was told, had been ex- 
asperating and exhilarating. 

Mr Marowitz said that he had ori- 
nally intended a project on the 
ussian director, Vsevolod 
Meyerhold, which was to have led to 
the making of a play on Meyerhold 's 
life. This play had to be abandoned, 
as it was Both too ambitious and not 
feasible in view of the age of the 
students. Marriage was chosen as a 
compromise - as a play Meyerhold 
did not do, but might have done, 
after the success of his Inspector 
General - and given a loosely 
Meyerholdian treatment: ‘‘choreog- 
raphed" movements, fantasy scenes, 
a non-naturalistic approach. 

Marriage, “a completely improb- 
able occurrence,” and Gogol’s paro- 
dist Ic version of the comedy of love 
and marriage, was first performed in 
1842. Moscow's Malaya Bronnaya 


Theatre brought it to ihe Edinburgh 
Festival in 1979; it was also screened 
on BBC television on July !0. 

Kochkarev (played by Mike 
Vince) - smooth, chubby and de- 
vilishly energetic - makes it his lire’s 
ambition to marry his friend, Pod- 
kolesin (Tim Kedse, lecturer in dra- 
ma at Bretton Halil, a court council- 
lor to Agafya Tikhonovna (Lindsey 
Thompson), a marriageable girl of 
the merchant class. PoaKolcsin is one 
of Gogol’s shy bachelors, so tongue- 
tied in the presence of the fair sex 
that they can express themselves 
only in monosyllables. At the critical 
moment he is seized by terror nt the 
thought of being married because he 
has never been married before, and 
makes his escape through a window. 

The Meyerholdian-grotesque 
this production comes and L 
rather than informs the playing 
throughout. This was done deliber- 
ately. Paul Cowen (lecturer in drama 
and joint director) explained, “so as 
not to expose too cruelly the inade- 
quacies of inexperienced student 
actors”. The approach was at its 
most successful here in the visualiza- 
tion of the inner world of Podkolesin 
and Agafya Tikhonovna. His fantasy 
life teems with Russian beauties 


tn 
goes 


dressed in white who form pretty 
tableaux on the Playhouse stage 
bused on illustrations (by Bilibin?) to 
Russian folk tales, hers with swash- 
buckling suitors who sweep her off 
her preposterous feet or (hat she 
carbonizes with a glance. 

The approach to the text is sloppy, 
which may also be Meyerholdian. 
This play is after all vintage Gogol 
with its pre-Freudian dream or night- 
mare world. This version, derived 
from un ancient and inaccurate trans- 
lation, loses a lot of the sparkling 
surrealism of the original and pro- 
duces none of the unique Gogolian 
frisson. 

After Leeds the production went 
to the llklev Literature Festival, 
when there was n complete change 
of cast, made up of yet more Bretton 
Hall second-year students. Leeds and 
Hkley represented a “blooding" of 
young students into what it is hoped 
will be a career in the professional 
theatre. In training actors for the 
1980s and 1990s the BA honours 
drama course is still experimenting 
to gel the right mix. , 


The RSC - 
anew 
season of 
Shakespeare 
at the 
Aldwych 


The author is a lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Russian Studies at Leeds 
University. 


Southampton 
breaks into 


verse 


A much-needed new outlet for 
modern poetry has been established ’ 
by Southampton University. The 
magazine, called Poesis , went into 
print last month and plans to publish 
twice a year. The first issue is, to say 
the least, catholic, with a range of 
styles that embraces the traditional 
and the highly experimental. The 
authors had from a similarly broad 
sweep of backgrounds, and there are 
some who are published for the first 
time. 

The editors are Professor Isobel 
Armstrong, of the English 
department, and Professor David 
Rankin (Classics), and they will be 
pleased to hear from would-be 
contributors as well as from 
subscribers. Hie cost of an annual 
subscription is £1.25. Enquiries to 
Jane Barber at the university (0703 
559122, ext. 2419). ■ 


will remain there until September 13. 
The emphasis of the collection is on 
decorated ceramics of the 17th 
Century in all the cultures 
represented. The Japanese section of 
the exhibition will be on view at 
Sotheby’s in New Bond Street, 
London from August 4 to 28 and at 
the Ashmolean from September 17 
to October 25. 

The exhibition will also mark the 
publication by Philip Wilson Ltd. of 
Eastern Ceramics and Other Works 
From The Collection of 


of Art 
Geralt 


‘erald Reitlinger : 


The coveted Trident Fine Art 
Fellowship, worth £5000, has been 
won by 26-ycar-old Royal College of 
Art graduate John Guest. The award 
is intended to provide the winner . 
with' a year's support, and Mr Guest 
will spend his time carrying on his 
painting in London. A condition for 
entrants is that they should have 
lived or studied in the Yorkshire and 
Tyne Tees transmission areas. Mr 
Guest went to school in Barnsley, as 
well as doing his foundation course 
at art school there. At the RCA he 
has specialized in painting, 
and exhibited at the John 


Next Wednesday sees the last leg 
of the Crawford Centre’s (St 
Andrews University) musical journey 
following the route of the song. The 
Road to the Isles. They have already 
passed "by Ttimmel and Loch 
Rannoch and Lochaber," through 
the Jacobite song landscape of Prince 
Charlie countiy, and "the blue 
islands from the Skerries to the 
Lews." Wednesday’s location is the 
famed "far Coolins" of Skye, home 
of the MacCrimmon pipers and some 
of the most famous of the Gaelic 
bards. The programme will be 
introduced by the broadcaster and 
writer Finlay J. Macdonald, and the 
musical contributions will come from 
Kathleen Macdonald (soprano), 
Rliona Mackay (clarsach), Alison 
Kinnaird (clarsach), pipe raajor$ 
Angus and Allan Macdonald. 


A retrospective exhibition to 
celebrate the seventieth birthday of 
the sculptor Austin Wright, is at 
the Yorkshire Sculpture Park, Bretton 
Hall College, until September 6. 

More than 100 items are on display , 
including drawings nnd prints that 
rover 40 years or work. They range 
in scale and content from his early 
six-inch figures and wood carvings to 
the recent large aluminium pieces 
designed for the open air. 

Between 1961 and 1964 Wright 
was Gregory fellow in sculpture at 
Leeds University, and in 1977 he was 
awarded Hn honorary doctorate at 
York. 


“What's aught but as 'its valued’” is 
an important line in Troihis and 
C ressula, a play that is concerned 
with things heing worth precisely 
what people are prepared to pay for 
them - Helen’s face, for example, 
being worth the launching of ail 
those ships and the spilling of all that 
^ rom ‘^e latest production at 
the RSC one must conclude that this 
play is worth very little: it certainly 
isn t valued very highly. 

The director is Terry Hands who. 
perhaps through his long association 
with the history plays, has accumu- 
lated a large stock of effects for 
distracting his audience's attention 
during what he considers to be the 


, V - -- - II' lilt. 

bonne bits. His Troiins is a show- 
case for these effects, largely because 
he seems to think that anyone in it 
who gives a longish speech must be a 
bore. Hence he surrounds the 
speech -makers with people who 
yawn, try to interrupt, lake pills, go 
for walks, eat messy pieces of fruit, 
tear up boxes, and generally make a 
nuisance of themselves. This is “di- 
verting'’ in the sense that one is 
“diverted” by a pickpocket's accom- 
plice: we are tricked into looking 
away at crucial moments, and are 
cheated^ of Ihe play. The strongest 
impressions are not of words (and it 
is a piny that excels in reason and 
debate) but of alarums and excur- 
sions, the scenery, the lighting, the 
echo chamber, the costumes, Calchas 
in a wheelchair, Achilles in drag, 
Nestor as a tortoise - alJ inventions 
of Ihe director, all superficial. And all 
presided over 'by Joe Melia as the 
least cynical Thersites of all time, 
not spewing his disgust at the audi- 
ence, but insinuating himself and the 
play Max Miller-style: "Come on, 
missis, it's just a bit of fun”. 

What looks like fun, but doesn't 
feel like it. is the same director's As 


Moore’s Exhibition in Liverpool in 
>r Mr T 
:: “The 
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1980. RCA’s pro-rector Mr Reg 
Gadney said last week: “The 
fellowship is still the largest prize 


college." He described Trident's 
pport as being among the most 
[tightened acts of patronage for 
many years. 



. More than 400 pieces selected 
from the Gerald Reitlinger 
collection of Chinese, Japanese, 
Islamic, Indian and European 
ceramics have gone on show at 
Oxford's Ashmolean Museum, and 



The first exhibition covering the 
whole career of Edwin Lutyens has 
been planned by the Arts Council at 
London's Hayward Gallery for 
November. Lutyens is best known to 
Ihe English public os the architect 
of the Indian capital New Delhi and 
for the fine country houses he built 
in the home counties at the turn of 
the century. The exhibition will be 
designed by Piers Gough. 

Also scheduled for November is 
an exhibition of paintings by artists 
of the First World War at the Crewe 
and Alsager College- art gallery. The 
college has reached an agreement 
with the Imperial War Musuem 
which means that the four- week 
show will represent the only chance 
to see the paintines outside London. 


brmance of 


On the day the exhibition opens, 
November J 1 , the college is also 
mounting a special perfoi 
Oh! What a Lovely War in the Axis 
Theatre; in addition Mr Joseph 
Danacott of the War Museum will 
deliver a lecture on the contents of 
the exhibition. 

The Arts Council has invited 
applications to fill the vacancies that 
are likely to occur on its specialist 
panels and committees from April 1 
next year. These advise the council 
on its policy for art, dance, drama, 
literature, music, arts, films, 
regional, touring, training, housing 
the arts, and special applications. 

Proposals must be accompanied by 
the recommended person’s 
experience and qualifications to 
serve on one of the panels or 
committees. They should be sent to 
the secretary-general at the Arts 
Council by September 30. 

Alan Franks 


*v*.i nu it. me aunic uirectur a /u 

You Like it, which is certainly cheer- 
ful land Sinead Cusack's Celia is 
delight fill) but is forced in its gaiety, 
again suffering from over-straining 
for effect. It is also not very wen 
cast, with Susan Fleetwood’s rather 
lumpish, breathless and coy Rosalind 
very badly matched with John 
Bowe’s roaring, boisterous Orlando, 
and both of them so engrossed In 
(heir own emotional (or atnletic) ex- 
cesses that they are left little capacity 
for loving each other. But the quiet 
moments - by definition those mo- 
ments when the yelling Orlando is 
absent - work well, particularly 
Rosalind's "The poor world is almost 
six thousand years old” and any 
scene featuring Derek Godfrey's 
rounded Jacques. The songs, though, 
are not particularly enjoyable, and 
the closing revel (lovers and gar- 
lands everywhere) is over-elaborate, 
and remote. The people on the stage 
smile and dance and may be having 
a marvellous time, but not much at 
their surging joy slops over the foot- 
lights. 

John Barton’s Merchant of Venice 
also gets a bit too flowery at the 
end, but otherwise is such a discreet, 
calm production that one could 
almost believe the play to be walking 
alone, without the directorial crutch- 
es that so hamper the other two 
productions. Emphasis falls on the 
tight scenes, the right words, (he 
right characters, and there are some 
good performances, particularly 
David Suchet’s Shylock, which car- 
ries great weight. Less nervous, 
more self-assured than usual Sucliet’s 
Shylock hates Antonio less on per- 
sonal grounds than on the point of 
tribal Honour. Sinead Cusbck’s Por- 
tia, too, is a strong performance: the 
ritualistic solemnity of the casket 
scenes emphasizes her vulnerability 
and her mature bearing in the court- 
room scene displays an original de- 
gree of compassion. 


Lynne Truss 
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The economic crisis 
and the crisis 
in economics 

Graham Hallett thinks the teaching of the 
subject at A level is partly to blame for its 
present problems 


A Conservative MP recently attack- 
ed Mrs Thatcher for her A level 
economics, and a Labour MP criti- 
cized a Nobel Prize winner in econ- 
omics for “not understanding A level 
economics.” These criticisms raise 
some intriguing questions not only 
about A level economics hut about 
economics in general. Scientists or 
engineers may reach different con- 
clusions about the design of bridges 
or power stations, but they rarely 
criticize each other for not under- 
standing A level physics, and still 
more rarely for accepting A level 
physics, 

if, apparently, (here is so little 
agreement on the basis of the sub- 
ject. can economics claim to he a 
.science ut all? Especially hr the field 
of macroeconomics (concerned with 
inflation and unemployment), econ- 
omists Imve become something of a 
joke because, while claiming to be 
practitioners of nn exact science, 
they produce diametrically opposed 
pronouncements and grotesquely in- 
correct forecasts. 

Dr Edward de Bono recently gave 
an explanation: "Economics is in its 
current mess because it hus been 
taught as u descriptive subject rather 
than an operative one (THUS, May 
8>.” I am unable to say whether 1 
agree with (his explanation, as I do 
not know wlmt it means. But there is 
little duuht that economics is in a 
mess, thnt this has something to do 
with methodology. Criticisms of cur- 
rent academic economics are not 
confined to practitioners of oilier dis- 
ciplines. Several distinguished econ- 
omic historians and students of the 
history of economic have expressed 
doubts about the present state of the 
subject, and a recent textbook on 
macroeconomics was sub-titled, ‘A 
guide to (he crisis in economics', (J. 
A.^ Trevithick, Inflation, Penguin 

The current criticisms are linked to 
a change : in the nature of the subject 
which was once known .as “political 
economy". The “political econom- 
ists" of the early nineteenth century, 
as well as early twentieth century 
economists like Alfred Marshall, 


siderable practical knowledge of econ- 
omic organization, ns well as a his- 


organization, _ 

torical and international background, 
deductive analysis can easily lead to 
grotesquely false conclusions. 


produced a blend of simple (but well 
thought out) theory with historical 
and institutional material. Marshall 
used his considerable mathematical 
knowledge merely is a means or 
teaching conclusions about the real 
world which could be expressed 

r_ *■ ■ r. . _ 


in English: In his ; own words, he 

worked on the rules: 

i. Use mathematics as a shorthand 


. . jwifinage, rather, than an engine of 
inquiry . . • . 

2. Keep to them till you have done 
J. Translate into English 

4. Theii illustrate by examples that 
are important in real life. 

5. Burn the mathematics 

6. If you can’t succeed in 4, bum 
everything. This last I often did. 
(A. C. Pigpu, i Memorials of Alfred 

■ MarjhQll ) \ : . 

If present day economists followed 
that heroic advice, there would be a 
dramatic decline In ‘the volume of 
economic literature. 

In recent years, ■•economics, like 
other social sciences, has become 
highly fragmented. No longer - at 
the “highest” levels is theory 
blended with history and institutional 
study to illuminate current problems. 
Economic historians emulate Lucky 
Jim in their research into aspects of 
late medieval shipbuilding, or similar 
Minutiae ♦ while historians or econ- 
omic thought unearth little known 
predecessors of increasingly obscure 
economists. The most fashionable 
type of economics, consists of the 
“long chains of deductive reasoning”, 
for which, in Marshall's opinion, 
economics provided no Scope. The 
trouble with this deductive approach 
is that the conclusions arc as good, 
or as bad, as (he assumptions; gar- 
bage in, garbage out. Without a con- 


Siniilarly with undergraduate 
leaching. To undertake any useful 
study of economics, or any of I he 
social ‘sciences’, a student should be- 
gin with a good general education, 
including a knowledge of history in 
nil its aspects, some mathematics, 
and a reasonable command of at 
least one foreign language, as well as 
his own. He can then begin to study 
economic systems and recent econ- 
omic developments, being gradually 
introduced to (he usefulness nnd 
limitations of economic theory in ex- 
plaining the complex phenomena of 
the real world. 

The approach adopted in Great 
Britain today is quite different. Part- 
ly because of the unparalleled 
specialization of British secondary 
education, students lack the neces- 
sary foundation for the heady wine of 
economic theory. In most A level 
(and university) macroeconomics 
courses, students are given an 
account of “classical" versus "Keyne- 
sian" views which hears very little 
resemblance to whul was actually 
written either by Keynes, or by the 
economists he described as “classi- 
cal”: Robertson and I’igou. (Even in 
the General Theory, Keynes explicit- 
ly rejected the ‘•Keynesian" case in 
which increased demand expands 
output with no increase in the price 
level. Robertson and Pigou did not 
assert that there could be no unem- 
ployment and no fluctuations in out- 
put; they both wrote excellent stu- 
dies of industrial fluctuation from 
which a great deal may still be 
learnt). 

In consequence, A level and first- 
year university students tend to repeat 
parrot-fashion a grossly oversimpli- 
fied version of some of the ideas in 
one of Lord Keynes* books, accom- 
panied by statements like “Keynes 
proved that the money supply had 
no effect on prices”, or "Keynes 
proved that the classical . economists 
were all wrong". (By “classical", in- 
cidentally, they generally have in 
mind Adam Smith and Ills success- 
ors). 

Faced; sometimes, with what 
Keynes actually, wrote on the rela- 
tion of the money supply to infla- 
tion, or on the virtues of' a market 
economy, some students are taken 
aback; they begin to read Keynes 
and think things out for themselves - 
their first truly educational experi- 
ence in economics. But in other 
coses the intellectually deadening 
effects of A level economics are in- 
curable. 

Of course, the fact that the 
Keynes of neo-Keynesian economics 
is not the Keynes of the books and 
essays published under his name 
does not say anything about: which is, 
correct. ;Thfe .historic* Keynes ' nitty- 
have been wrong: he was certainly 
npt always, consistent. But the de- 
monstrable misrepresentation of 
Keynes -ytews illustrates the extent 
to which heo-Keynesianism partakes 
of religion - and a primitive type of 
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religion at tjiat - rather than science 
or letters. 

- Criticisms of being doctrinaire are, 
of course, more often applied to 
“monetarists” ihnn to '"Keynesians'" . 
There are different schools of mone- 
tarism., but the lerin - in any sense 
which is more than a disapproving 
noise - refers to theories on the 
nature of inflation • and ■ unemploy- 
ment developed in the 1960s and 
1970s. “Monetarist" theories drflw on 
older traditions which were rejected 
by the followers of Keynes. 

. Most .economists from Hub? to 
Keynes, including Marx, were 
"monetarist" in the sense that (hey 
believed that there was- a connexion 
between the money supply aqd infla- 


tion. “Monetarist"’, as well as Keyne- 
sian, theories need to be tested 
against the historical record, and one 
American “monetarist’' economist, 
Milton Friedman, re-introduced the 
study of monetary history with his 
Monetary History of the United 
States. 

There has, however, been a cam- 
paign in the UK to represent mone- 
tarists as people who want to grind 
the faces of the poor, and who wel- 
come high unemployment. This cam- 
paign has been so successful that it 
has become almost impossible to use 
the term. In other countries, the 
Keynesian - iqonetarist controversies 
have been less polarized, and the 
terms themselves have been less sub- 
ject to “persuasive definition". As the 
author of the best book on the sub- 
ject comments, he would probably 
be described as "monetarisr in the 
UK and a "Keynesian" In the USA 
fa J - A- Chrystal, Controversies in 
British Macro-economics, p6). 

However, some of the economists 
who have , made a name for them- 

critrdstf. iforr -thelr-^iriethoddlogy ;► as 
uie Keynesians. In. the. course of re- 
discovering the importance of 
money; they have tended to adopt a 
crudely, mechanical view of its influ- 
FmmS Ch "P^nts a retrogression 

fl 930 )? ° ,hC The0,y M ° ney 

. ..S9 rt of economics do we 

therefore need? A training in econ- 
•■SJftJft-SpnM be cons&ered ™ rt 
ed 4^ ,io n would begin In 


jeel, ul which very feweflrf 
The paradox finds its 
tion, perhaps, in that the . 
economist must posses r 
combination of gifts. Hr 
reach ;i high standard in 
different directions nnd 
bine lulcnts not often 
together, 1 Ic must be main*®*; , 
dan. historian, statesman, FJV- 
nplier - in some degree- 
undcnmmri symbols and fr*;-- 
words. Me must cont«*r*,L: 
pnitieulor in terms of tWP”-. 
nnd touch abstract and 
the same flight of tltou|W- 
must study the present in 
of the past for the purpo» fl 
future. 
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assessed in the light of historical and 
international experience. Advanced 
theory would be left to the post - 
graduate level, when students would 
be able to take it with a pinch of 
salt. 

If economics is not like that, one 
must ask why. Part of the answer lies 
in serious imperfections in the 
academic market place. Economists 
- except for the occasional saint - 
have to consider their careers, and 
tho current reward system is not al- 
ways calculated to encourage educa- 
tion nnd useful research. Tfte career 
structure in schools has encouraged 
greater and greater specialization at A 
level, while at universities there 
appears to be a competition as to whom 
can bemuse students the most. 

In the market for publications, 
there is a premium on novelty nnd 
obfuscation; a new, striking and 
completely unrealistic theory attracts 
far more attention and kudos than 
any amount of eclectic appTAed work 
based on principles which most econ- 
omisis aa*™. Tliese Imperfections 
m the academic industry have 
attracted notably little attention from 
economists who pounce oh the 
slightest real or imagined imperfec- 
tl °TT. in n ) anu f act uring industry. 

There is, however a growing "re- 
visiomst view that what we need is 
a modern form of political economy. 

Indeed, in the better tpe of econ- 
°JJJJf e JOU ™ alisi n, i in business econ- 
omics, and even in some corners of 

omir!T e ? l ‘ ,eS, " th » s kind of econ- 
omics s being practised. It is less 

pretentious thin the type of econ- 

critlri S m hlC K h8S been object of 
criticism, but it requires a Greater 

nd mora ^ <i ual - 
Th« K 3T 11 vef y well: 
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Peter David's analysis of the Uni- 
versity of London’s difficulties was 
excellent and a good deal more accu- 
rate than the spring time complaint 
in The THES that in London “an 
effective policy of equal misery has 
prevailed". Even so, l find it a bit 
over-dramatic because the university 
is not on the point of fission with 
large schools about to issue a UDI 
(which they cannot do in any case 
without the university's consent) or 
with the medium-sized schools cab- 
alling against the university's consti- 
tutional decision-forming bodies. 

There was never any question of 
my advising the court this summer to 
indulge in hair-raising rationaliza- 
tions in which whole schools would 
lose their identity or to allocate 
funds in a way which would pre- 
empt the immensely important de- 
bate which must be conducted next 
session about the future of the uni- 
versity's institutions. 

Short as time is, and vital as it is 
for the structured debate in the uni- 
versity's committees to start at once. 

I would not force the pace any more 
than I would have expected the 
medical schools to bow down and 
implement without discussing the 
Flowers report. What I have done is 
to point out some of the directions 
which, I think, in the years to come 
the university may have to move. I 
have also tried to bring into the open 
some of the issues which individual 
schools ought to begin to consider. 

But if the court will hasten slowly, 
it wul not be making a pro rata 
allocation - whatever that means. It 
never has. TTiere has always been an 
unequal distribution of grant to 
take account of the maintenance cost 
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eluding LSE which increased its in- 
come on overseas student fee 
account by nearly £400.000) got 
some of the £1.5m. and two got 
sizeable amounts. Five non-medical 
schools got grants from the £3m 
fund. 

But by far the largest beneficiaries 
from both funds were the postgradu- 
ate medical schools. They had been 
horribly cut and they were indeed 
“bailed out" - a process which The 
THES seemed to think reprehensi- 
ble. Some, bowever, would argue 
that where patients are concerned 
patients come first; and that so far 
from being a sign of flabbiness, it is 
common sense to preserve as far as 
possible intact an institution such as 
the Royal Postgraduate Medical 
School which is arguably the most 
important single centre of clinical re- 
search in the country. 

The real battle was" to get a change 
of policy and to get the Government 
to recognize that these schools and 
institutes were anomalies and that 
the fee formula was being applied in 
too crude a fashion. So I went to see 
both secretaries of State for Educa- 
tion and for Health, had numbers of 
meetings with their civil servants and 
aired the matter in Parliament. Much 
to the credit of Mark Carlisle and 
Patrick Jenkin and their Depart- 
ments, and in particular to that of 
Ted Parkes, the deduction has now 
been calculated to exclude part-time 
students. This has transformed the 
situation of the postgraduate medical 
schools. 

When the volume cut on top of 
the overseas student fee policy was 
announced, it was clear that London 
was going to be in deep trouble. But 
again we tried to anticipate it. For 13 
of the 15 years I have spent in the 
university I have croaked like a 
raven (hat the universities, having 
expanded, were bound to be cut; 
and if there were to be new initia- 
tives - ns there must be - there must- 
be a retrenchment elsewhere. By 
1975-76, the year Britain was bailed 
out by the IMF, this should have 
been self-evident; and at University 
College we reduced posts through 
wastage so that departmental grants 
couldTie kept up and research unim- 
paired. 

But when I became vice chancellor 
it was not I, but the deans of the 
medical schools who' took the inltia- 


whicli are counter-productive". This 
criticism seems to me to betray an 
ignorance of the constitution of the 
University of London and of how 
academic policy is made in a federal 
university. 

One can indeed reduce baselines 
in some schools and augment others 
in other schools by modest amounts 
without needing committees of in- 
quiry. But to take decisions to close 
sites or merge schools is not n deci- 
sion which the court would take 
without asking for advice from sen- 
ate. Major academic decisions can- 
not be taken simply by plunging a 
Knife in the back of the victim whom 
a small caucus has decided to sacri- 
fice. Such a decision has to be de- 
bated; and it has to be debated if 
only to ensure that the wrong person 
is not chosen as victim. 

The whole notion of a. “master 
dan” is absurd and misleading. The 
lowers report was not a master 
plan. It was a stage in a long discus- 
sion about the future of the medical 
schools. The plan which was 
accepted by the university in March 
is another stage in their evolution, 
and as Peter David rightly points out 
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the implementation of that plan is 
still some way off. Similarly tne dis- 
cussion documents of Swinnerton- 
Dyer’s committee were exactly what 
their name implied - analyses of the 
problems in the university, no doubt 
provocative, perhaps too much so, 
but, like the Flowers report, an 
attempt to structure the discussion. 

The reason why I asked that com- 
mittee to work faster than perhaps 
they would have wished was not to 
get the court to adopt their remedies 
half-baked. Reports, no matter how 


acts as a mini-UGC for thc univer- 
sity and provides the infra-structure 
in computing, accounting nnd servic- 
ing for the schools and for the 
numerous bodies which operate 
alongside them. The centre also 
means those activities which schools 
have asked to be organized centrally. 
Many of these, such as extra-mural 
studies (to which the university con- 
tributes nearly £lm) and the audio- 
visual centre, arc going to be asked 
to make substantial sacrifices. 

But when people complain nboul 
the thicket of committees in the Sen- 
ate House they nearly always menn 
the panoply of boards of studies and 
academic advisory bodies which 
sprout under the tender core of the 
Academic Department. 

Very little can be done to reduce 
this expenditure until the university 
agrees to the second ■ stage in the 
revision of statutes. The further revi- 
sion of the statutes was another task 
I set myself, and as soon as schools 
had given their consent to the first 
stage I set the second in train. For 
this work the depleted staff of the 
Senate House can spare only one 
officer who worked on it most week- 
ends as well as weeks throughout the 
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namely recommend how the medical 
schools should reorganize to become 
stronger and use thei r resources 
more effectively. It seemed to me 
clear that if such an inquiry was 
needed for the medical schools 
another would be needed for the 
non-medical schools; and that was 
why I asked Peter Swlnnerton-Dyer, 
who was as free from self-interest as 
Brian Flowers had been in his medi- 
cal inquiry, to work with a group of 
eminent colleagues covering the 
spectrum of subjects studied within 
tne univeisity. 

Last spring The THES repeated 
the criticism, not unheard in LSE, 
that such committees are unneces- 
sary because they have “a natural 
tendency to produce master plans 


long they are in the oven, are always 
half-baked - I think of one on 
broadcasting. They only get properly 
baked by discussion and deeper 
analysis. What I wanted was to adv- 
ance this discussion within the uni- 
versity as fast as possible. 

Discussion has to be informal as 
well as formal but Peter David is 
wrong to picture the vice chancellor 
closeted with the heads of the big 
schools while in some other smoke- 
filled room the heads of the smaller 
schools fulminated away. One col- 
league did indeed suggest to me that 
if the big boys got together they 
could solve the problems of the uni- 
versity. I rejected thHt advice. From 
the start I had met once a week in 
the morning with a cross-section of 
heads of schools and chairmen of 
councils (which incidentally included 
members of Bedford and Westfield); 
and later I formed an evening group 
including members of Royal Hollo L 
way and Queen Elizabeth. 

Nothing would be more fatal' than 
to elbow out the medium-size 
schools - among which. Incidentally, 
stand the four professional schools of 
agriculture, education, pharmacy and 
veterinary science and (he two 
schools which study the languages 
and literature of Eastern Europe, 
Africa and Asia. But inevitably in 
our present plight black blqod and 
bile begin to flow as they had done 
in the medical schools and people 
been to cast about for a scapegoat. 

The scapegoat naturally is the 
“Centre”, the “Senate House" which 


year guided by the director of the 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies. 
The changes proposed are now going 
out to schools for their comments. 

There are of course some who 
think that the Senate House could be 
sold off. Why should not the UGC 
take over the allocation of funds? 
But would the UGC relish making 
allocations to 31 separate chartered 
bodies and making reservations for 
19 other institutes and activities 
many of whom are interlocking and 
interdependent? Cetainly at the mo- 
ment the UGC shows no signs what- 
soever of wanting to take on this 
task. 

The truth is that it coiild not spend 
sufficient time to judge how best 
through ' allocation to effect the 
rationalization which is needed in 
London. Nor could it judge how one 
institution interlocks with another. 
The broad brush technique of alloca- 
tion, practised by the uGC, would 
not f think, be very welcome to the 
great majority of schools and certain- 
ly not to the other institutions within 
the university. 

Most people agree that whatever 
else survives in the centre, there has 
to be an allocating body. The court 
does its best to give effect to the 
wishes of the academic community, ' 
But it can only do its best, and if the 
advice it receives is contradictory or 
muted, it will have to decide how to 
arrange matters: there have never 
been enough funds to go round. The 
reason why London will not frag- 
ment is because there is only one 
main source of funds available to 


every institution other than imperial; 
and that is the court. 

Will the university become dead- 
locked over which way it should 
turn7 Possibly. But not if the experi- 
ence of the medical schools is any 
guide. The medical schools would try 
the patience of Job with their fierce 
tribal loyalties and apparent inability 
to look beyond the wails of then- 
hospitals. But in fact the inability is 
only apparent. They are moving much 
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further than those who knew them 
best would have predicted. I believe 
the same will be true of the non- 
medical schdois. Ever since I came 
to London I have talked rationaliza- 
tion. Most of the time, alas, it never 
got further than talk because for 
years there was no will in the centre 
or financial inducement to persuade 
schools to use their joint resources to 
belter advantage. Now the financial 
inducement is there in no uncertain 
manner. 

This summer all the court can do 
is to underline the implications of 
the UGC letters and point to the 
absurdities and academic disincen- 
tives were the university lo continue 
m exactly its present form. The 
allocation will bring jov to none. The 
prestigious schools no less than the 
medium-size will be forced to con- 
sider whether all their activities can 
be sustained and anyone in his 
senses knows they have" weak as well 
as strong departments - and some 
can guess which they are. 

On the other hand, the t/Gtletter 
referred to underused facilities for 
the physical sciences in the larger 
institutions und inevitably there will 
l>c those who will argue that those 
sciences should be concentrated 
there ami that the decreases in sci- 
ence numbers should he made in 
schools which are analogous to thc 
11 universities which siittered an 
average 15 per cent cut in their sci- 
ence numbers. Of course it is all to 
play for; and there are other indica- 
tions in the UGC letters which the 
court will have to take into account 
when they have been debated in the 
university. 

But one indication should not go 
unmarked. As far as London is con- 
cerned, the UGC has shown its dis- 
like of the luxuriant proliferation of 
options in the course unit degree. 
The cuts are intended to fall on 
“combined science" and more gently 
on the single subject degree. The 
UGC seems also to be pleading that 
not every multi-faculty school should 
offer a multiplicity of language op- 
tions. It can be argued that the pio- 
liferatioit of options provides oppor- 
tunities not only to students but to 
academic stafE who are enabled to 
teach their own specialism. It can 
also be argued that it wastes re- 
sources, leads to grotesquely high 
examination costs and to self- 
indulgence. 

London is going to make a two 
way investigation of its problems. 
Ultimately each school alone can de- 
cide what and where to cul. But the 
academic council could also indicate 
what they think is for the best in the 
development of different subject 
areas throughout the university. 
Whether the input of the two coun- 
cils, academic and collegiate, can be 
harmonised by the Joint Planning 
Committee is anyone’s guess. 

But the UGC's musmgs on the 
academically desirable are likely to 
be less important for London than 
their budgetary exercises. Optimist 
though I am, I think the UGC will 
follow Macnamara's principle of get- 
ting as big a bang tor the buck as 
they can. The present squeeze on 
London will not be the last. Since. 
London is by definition more expen- 
sive than the provinces, the UGC 
will be bound to ask what London 
does .better than elsewhere or is uni- 
que in doing; and what, however 
well done, is replicated elsewhere 
and could disappear. People are 
sometimes sceptical of the value of 
some of the teaching and research in 
the Institute of Education; and some 
of such research may be less import- 
ant than a particular line on beta 
blockers being pursued in a depart- 
ment of pharmacology. But although 
the institute will be reduced in size, 
it is unique in British higher educa- 
tion, for instance for its work on 
teaching handicapped children or its 
survival kit training for urbnn school- 
teachers. There are many depart- 
ments of pharmacology ana it is dif- 
ficult to deny thnt. If economies have 
to be made, two could be merged. 
The core of the university does not 
consist simply of the large schools. It 
consist of those places, some of them 
small institutes or research units, 
which mnke up a special contribution 
to British higher education as a 
whole and which the UGC gives 
London funds to support. It will take 
courage, to support them, 

Tiie author is vice chancellor of the 
University of London. 
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With the real threats of redundancies 
and closures, we are now nl the edge 
of a catastrophe. And yet there may 
still be time to avoid accelerating 
down the cusp to a level where Brit- 
ish universities will be debased to a 
stale where they are no longer 
worthy of the name “university" , 

E c r haps for centuries. It may be too 
ite. ft may be that we have already 
travelled too far down to daw our 
way back. But at least those of us 
who love what universities stand for 
should go down fighting. 

A university is, or should be, u 
temple to the love of learning, a 
tentre for reasoned argument, to a 
large degree a retreat tor somewhat 
sequestered scholarship. If it is not 
these things, the best it can hope to 
be is a kind of amorphous technical 
college. The centre of a university is 
philosophy - the love nf knowledge, 
and that for its own sake. The 
Gadarcne rush of many academics to 
show that their work is "applied*' or 
directly applicable, or “relevant", 
must tuke a significant share of the 
responsibility for the decline of uni- 
versity values and their loss of public 
esteem. E ; or mice we start measuring 
the worth of university work by the 
pernicious criterion of “relevance", 
we have cither to change the nature 
of .1 university, or fail against this 
inappropriate criterion. The problem 
of induct ion raised by Hume, 
Leavis’s revaluation of great literary 
figures, (he proof of the binomial 
theorem, (he mathematical relation 
between physical stimuli and sensa- 
tion, arc none of them directly rel- 
evant to anything outside them- 
selves, in the sense that knowledge 
of these things is not necessary to 
the builder or motor cars or to mer- 
chant bankers. 

And yet universities do have a 
function - or two. One is that the 
pursuit of these “irrclcvnncies" often 
ends up being applied, and finding 
applications that research more 
directed to application could never 
find. Galileo and NciVton were in- 
terested in pure science; they were 


not directing their research to mili- 
tary and industrial problems, and yet 
without their work, would we be 
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able to send rackets to the moon, 
threaten each other by satellite, or 
make rational decisions in casinos? 

The other is infinitely nfore import- 
ant to everyone who is materially 
reasonably well off. That is, they add 
to learning, and allow us to help 
students educate themselves. .Some- 
how it has become necessary to state 
overtly what I would have thought 
would have been an article of faith 
to all academics, that education im- 
measurably enriches one's life - in- 
deed, it is. the basis of what makes 
life worthwhile. I shall never' forget 
'the thrill, tfie enriching pleasure, of 
.discovering, while still a schoolboy. 
Berkeley’s arguments for idealism in 
. one of J obits popularizing books. 
Nor the more recent pleasure, no 
: less keen, of understanding Bussell's 
paradox when I came to learn about 
■set theory. 

This education is not just a source 
of pleasure and enrichment to those 
fortunate enough to experience ii. 
but is also an asset to society in a 
number of ways. The great thing 
about education is that it enables a 
person to stand outside his culture 
and criticize and appraise it from a 
distance, as it were. Qnc needs to 
jead Bagehol, Burke. John Sluari. 
.Mill, and othet political. philosophers 
lo appreciate' how valuable an In- 
stitution Western democracy is. So 
universities have rightly been re- 
garded by governments m; Britain as 
. sources pf people who can provide 
jtn objective und insightful investiga- 
tion of, and suggestions concerning, 
society’s problems. Bernard Wfl-' 
Ham's report on obscenity and film 
censorship, for example,;. combines 
the appreciation of the philosophical 
arguments for liberty with a balanced 
consideration of the practical issues 
raised. . 

Universities exist to educate people- 
,not- 10 train thorn. Training im- 

E lies a skill in which a person can 
ecome ( recognizably proficient; 
education involves n much less recog- 
nizable end, and one at which one 
caiinot aim directly. One can oblige 
people to read certain works, and 
education Is an epjpheitomenon of 
(his reading. 
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Unfortunately, universities in Bri- 
tain have allowed themselves to de- 
cline and be debased, to be sub- 
verted from the great idelas to which 
they should aspire. This decline must 
partly be blamed on the great expan- 
sion of the 1960s. TTiose of us who 
feared (hat more would mean worse - 
have, to our biller regret, been 
proved right. Universities hnve be- 
come competitive, careerist institu- 
tions. There are too many academics 
whose interest in learning is less than 
their interest in advancing their own 
careers. There are a. few academics 
who simply know very little other 
than how to mouth fluently whatever 
is currently fashionable: Marx, 

Laing, and so on - but never logic or 
mathematics, which require dedi- 
cated hard work to master. There 
are loo ninny academics who regard 
their academic posts and the substan- 
tinl salaries they bring as a fallback, 
while their : main occupation is to ! 
pursue lucrative sidelines. There ate 
tog many academics who live many . 
mites from their universities.' appear- 
ing only occasionally in their offices, 
because university authorities are too 
lax to. enforce the hile that academics' 
must Jive within a reasonable distance 
of their universities. There are a 
great many conferences which serve 
: as perks for the pedple who attend: 
them! nt other people's expense,- 
rather than ns a necessary fonnii for: 
discussion and the. exchange of in- 
formation. There . arc too -many 
papers in the “learned” journals 
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whose purpose is not to convey sbme 
important theory or discovery, but. to 
swell the list of publications of ifie: 
author. In order to advance, his 
career. Professnr Mnlcolm Brad- 
bury’s The History Man struck very 
near the knuckle. Academics should 
aspire to be more like Stuart Treece. 
or Bradbury's earlier and gentler sat- 
ire, Eating People is Wrong - not 


that he would stand much chance 
against Howard Kirk. 

The threat to the universities lies 
in the threat to tenure - the tradition 
by which academics, once they had 
passed a period of probation and a 
long, searching scrutiny before 
appointment, were not liable to be 
sacked, except in very exceptional 
circumstances. Now, of course, an 
academic's plea for tenure must look 
like pure self-interest. And I wish I 
could add some Swiftian observation 
to the effect that I could not benefit 
from tenure. 

Swift triumphantly ends his “Mod- 
est Proposal" with the statement of 
disinterest: "I have no children, by 
which I can propose to get a single 
penny: the youngest being nine years 
old, and my wife long past child- 
bearing.") But it would be moral 
cowardice to refuse to stand up for a 
great and : important institution,, {or 
jteur that people will jeer at oiieV •: 

Only Intelligent people can under- 
stand the importance of individual 
liberty. There, are always a great 
many apparently good and pressing 
reasons for taking it away, and the 
benefits it confers are abstract - until 
freedom is lost. How few people 
. appreciate John Stuart Mill’s essay 

Site? is a liberta- 

rmn hated bv bigots and zealots on 
all sidesi. by Moral Rearmament and 
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• Th„ A fric » and Czechoslovakia. 

P°int about having tenure is 
to. allow -academics to- pursue freely 
and in good faith theories and eh- 
qu(ries -which may not only be re- 
gariled as incorrect, but- as ridiculous 
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value in assessing the value of a 
persons work. Some articles in 
learned journals are of dubious 




yaiue. Ana the converse also applies. 
In the history of my own subject, 
psychology, a converse case is that of 
Gustav Fechner. Fechner, after a 
long tune as a fairly straight physi- 
cist became obsessed with certain 
philosophical problems, and spent 10 
years , of intensive research into 
psycho-physics". The research cul- 
minated in the publication of one 
smpll book. At a modern Amer- 
™ ere, ty. with one slim 
;u flcr 0 years of research, 
tether than several papers a year, 
Fechner would not last long, and the 
same remark may well apply to some 
of our universities soon. Yet Fech- 


good faith rejected sonic good work, 
only for what work to be revered by 
later generations ns the product or 
the highest genius. The cases of 
Galileo and Darwin are well-knmvn. 
Newton’s theory of gravity was re- 
galed as metaphysical hokum by 
Leibnitz. Monet’s paintings were 
panned by the critics - the term 
“Impressionist” was coined as one of 
nbuse - and so were Beethoven’s 
late quartets, The great mathemati- 
cian Cantor could not gel h post in u 
prestigious university, and published 
his work in obscure journals, be- 
cause the mathematical establish- 
ment of his time condemned his 
work - and yet today he is regarded 
as one of the greatest geniuses of 
nineteenth-century mathematics, 
whose work has profoundly affected 
mathematics from primary schools to 
the conception of infinity. Bertrand 
Russell was dismissed from a non- 
tenured post, ostensibly because of 
his lectures: these lectures formed 
the basis of his History of Western 
Philosophy, a volume which has not 
been out of print in 40 years. 

Neither is ‘’productivity” of any 


ner s work forms the basis of 
scientific psychology. He wasTS 
uimi. and one whom all acadS '< 
might strive lo emulate. But IS 
emulation could he contempt 1 
productivity is going to be jotfci j 
basis for retaining a university nJ ‘ 
Without tenure, innovative 
inquiry will he stifled, became » ’ 
who are mediocre will not aha! I 
recognize the thoughts of ge J 
even with goodwill. Without tenme ' 
pen] de will he afraid to follow tv- ' 
lain lines of inquiry which question . 
prevailing orthodoxy. Now, ol 
course, no one in Britain is goinjil 1 
say. “you are being sacked forbeinj 
unorthodox”, or "you are beint 
slicked because your political or 
ions are unacceptable”. What «i[ 
happen is that certain members of' 
staff will realize that in the m ! 
round of cutbacks they will be & 
ones to gel the chop if they 
recognizably the odd man out. Thrir 
colleagues will say, “well, we mug 
cut hack, and old So-and-so is m 
suing nonsensical theories about gr»i 
vitation”, ”... nonsensical theoref 
about sets” or ”... a wicked lints 
research bringing into questions 
dogma about the existence.'iuc- 
existence of race differences in e 
telligence,” - and so out old So-ari 
so will go. After a few yean, tfc 
won't have to wait for the sra 
round of cutbacks. The tyranny i 
perfectly sincerely held opinions ts ' 
be very great. And it is only ami? 
of tenure that enables peopled 
out a private income to stand up e 
the tyranny of the majority, to pni 
new theories nnd pursue muovstre 
nr unpopular research, wik l 
which our universities will soon coni 
lo resemble the “universities” of tk 
USSR. 

Naturally, there is a widespre^ 
contempt for universities ml 
academics. We cheapen ouislrsiij 
self-seeking, we demand ever tote : 
salaries, and wc are not jistiifa ; 
ourselves by faithfully scrnsjtaqj^ 
ing. Wc linve always enjoyed c 1 
mense advantages: security of&r 
(until now); the unparalleled;* ■ 
sure of intellectual P UBU [“, L 
stimulation - , the happiness of atw 
with students who ore pleasadj^ 
litc, well-mot ivn ted, intelligent^® 
idealistic, young people; and rob - 
nblc money. Yet has our dsn^ 
been nil it should liuve been? 

Loss of traditional neadem^* , 
lire is hound to lead to the . 
lion of universities. This destw®® 
will not he obvious Tor a fe* ; 
The wild expansionism of the 
is only now being generally 
nized us n potently deletenoos 
once. But the destruction m a > 
certain. And Britain will : 

measurably poorer for the t® ® j 
great institution of its wgg '■ 
nnd their substitution by . 

vastly productive of confor m*^ .■ 
dy sun-sclioliirship, or of j 

work which is properly tncjjj- . 
technical colleges. Once ■ 

lost, it tuny be centuries MJ* « r, 
regained. “As good kill a V 

a good hook." said 
of a more open kind of . 

than the smiling, 
which will surely result mj 
security of tenure at our uiu ■ 
And it is certain 
books will be killed before 
loss of academic tenure. - £ : 

Maybe it is too lat ® - Jr,%fjif i’ 
absence of a concerted r 
raged anguish at the vel ^ S5* 
of loss of security of 1 

that academics are so h»i Sjrf. < . 
tlve of the liberty they JJJfJil, 



Landscapes of our fathers 



The Victorian Countryside 
two volumes 

edited by G. E. Mingay 

Routledge & Kegnn Paul, £25.00 per 

volume or £40.00 the set 

ISBN 0 7100 0734 5, 0735 3, 0736 1 

by J. R. Watson 

The Victorian countryside looks very 
like our own. Beyond the suburbs 
of any English city, with their av- 
enues of safe propriety, there is an 
older, more permanent landscape, 
where the field-lines remain from the 
days of the enclosures, nnd the 
houses, great, medium and small, 
testify to a time when rank was 
clearly identified and deference 
assumed. 

Of course, the landscape is not a 
Victorian creation: W. G. Hoskins 
said that Rutland was “a small part 
of England as she used to be before 
the Industrial Revolution". But in 
many ways the countryside which we 
know was shaped by the Victorians. 
Their churches, restored, or newly- 
built, pepper the countryside, just as 
their banks, Italianate or Gothic, 
dominate the country towns. They 
invented such things as the local 
agricultural show*' , and reading 
Nicholas Goddard's' essay on “Agri- 
cultural Societies” in this collection, 
one is struck at one point by a 
curious resemblance to Philip Lar- 
kin's poem “Show Saturday", written 
in the 1970s. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
visual difference is one which has 


live or me udchj t. •, 

so little concerned for toe ^ . 
university, and so weddw ^ u . 
pursuits, that it will mjk ^ $ } 
ence if security of Ajj s# ( : 
some of us did f“ ke k u P n ntlnJ ^ ■ 
sion with some ideals i . . 

while there is a chance. ^ . 
must be done to «tn * j. 

tion. I. suggest th “Lf a 
academics agree to jvefi |iy d 
- I he greatest part of « , 

penditure is on °^ .. v w tttP j 
return for the opportuni^ rtf # , 
cate our universities as .... i ■ 


The author is a 
at the University of 


come about only recently, in con- 
sequence of the new techniques of 
.combine harvesting, threshing, and 
drying, so that the sheaves of corn 
no longer stand, “barbarous in 
beauty", as Gerard Manley Hopkins 
saw them. In many other respects, the 
u same as h looks in the 

old photographs: indeed, part of the 
charm of a country village is the air 
which it has of a way of life that has 
vanished from the city. 

Look more closelv. as ihe«* 

the U evf th 1 reac ^ er t0 do - and 
the Sn b T s ess im P ortant thaa 
bth« r Bn ? thc «om a ch. The 
S^.* r u ,, ^ ance: those heavy 
Zn? hlgh ' ,a ? cl jackets, thick 

£herd^ USere ’ iT Um8y boots; the 

cffthpL T oA ’ the labourer's 

St ? nLf h v pkee E er s a P ron . ah Sig- 
£r ,h,n « a “ out t o eJr wearers, 
Snur ,n a wa y wW ch is no 
wre ItSS? 1 **. ^ os J of tlie clothes 
for work y 4 shapeless, clothes 
SrW ni "g the social status 
cult ani Waterproofing was dlffi- 
Sr the skin" was 

ifCB- whlch had al1 loo 

S attached to it, In 

noied ^hzabeth Gaskcll 

labourer 6 ™i enes of . the agricultural 
heavy work nnS u Cripp,ed through 
own\m^i,„ and r heumatism: to my 

Suffolk SiK nts ’ who came from 
in the I WnSn *“3 u flrt hur-oitus" was 

l A b drea f- ed and 

generaiinn a i” 5 ? 1 generation to 
K a oSn‘ And the food: Pamela 
fllwdfordl 1 ” 8 shepherd's wife at 

meat dt fnr t a « e a bit of butcher's 
Christi" to*®, yw. not from , 
times to Clmstmas; we some- 
!hf] b get J 1,11 of mutton at 3d. ; 
killed nn Ik 16 f a sheep is ; 

Pig' somett 6 fflrm * •' We havc a i 
GS .“5* :,mes we IdU, perhaps. , 

S hrl^ ycar J We ,ive on pota- | 

very\h ank d ft,rr d pig ' raeal * and are 

Sear^i ,f ft We W 6 * a bi * oE 1 

bread ^ L often Slt d °wn to dry t 
mjg ' ' ' - We "ever have a bit of , 

. I 

hem ' of 0 !!rtn drip P| n 8 was a staple ' 1 
tea that had h? ptl0n ’ to § ether with t 
again unfii watered again and c 
Many beSJ i h ec fme colourless, I 
Only lowfrd^f th Ck B p diet of P ork - t 
Q^en vfioria^dlf? a ° f rei S n of 1 

aifow the dS J ld ui he P" 068 and 1; 
m to become li he aVe . ra ? e labour- c 
totlons,' more varied and nu- s 

ih thfet e .. a, i d feeling of country a 
of Ibc thin century are twb ir 

- hgs which these volumes di 


communicate. There are 44 cssavs 
arranged in five sections, and by tbc 
jnd of the whole enterprise the rend- 
of K PT erf , u!,y ,he accumulation 
l[l eT t dela j l and human incident. 
dSp rhi 1 - 1 aye . r * and piece by 
B5*- lh % Jjfisaw is built up. us the 
pu-ture of the Victorian countryside 
is presented through different eyes! 

firs ‘, he L™ n ° f 

? w. 1 'i 0 !* evide nce, and literary in- 
s!gnt It is an impressive achievement, 
!"'™' d,e individual expertise out- 
WLighs, on the whole, the render's 
uncomfortable sense of having some- 

afl'of^whn CO i lared , by a committee, 
all of whom have plenty to say. 

The first section is entitled simply 
/he Land". It deals with the gener- 
al character of the Victorian country- 
side and the changes that were 
occurring in it, both in appearance 
and m the lives of its inhabitants, 
there were many reasons for what 
Professor Mingay, in his introductory 
essay of chuirman’s business, crIIs a 
"transformation" of the Victorian ru- 
ral scene: two of them, the enclosure 
of wastes and the coming of the 
railways, are dealt with by Hugh 
Prince. “Wherever railways passed’, 
he writes picturesquely, "houses 
sprang up like mushrooms in the 
woods"; and his account of the 
drainage and enclosing of waste 
lands made me understand the force 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins’s cry in 
“InVersnaid": 

O let them be left, wildness and 

• r wet; 

Long live the weeds and the 
wilderness yet. 
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f 1 bad always thought those lines 
j much less effective than the imagery 
which describes the stream itself in 
the poem. Philip S. Bagwell then 
deals with the coming of thc rail- 
ways, which ended the world of the 
canal, the stage-coach, and the coun- 
try carrier. He points out pleasingly 
that the decline of rural isolation 
affected even such things as cricket, 
putting an end to the ignorance of 
MCCTaws which allowed a Wiltshire 
man to be run out attempting the 
eleventh run. 

Other changes in rural life which 
are discussed in this first section are 
crucial to an understanding of Victo- 
rian social questions. It is clear from 
Alan Gilbert's summary of church- 
chapel divisions that they were im- 
portant not just in each local context 
but because they reflected wider con- 
flicts: 

Over compulsory church rates, 
education, the access oF Noncon- 
formists to parochial graveyards, 
and over Dis-cstablishment itself, 
Anglicanism and Dissent formed 
battle lines which acquired pro- 
found social and political symool- 
ism by running precisely along the 
deepest divisions opened in the 
society by industrialization, urban- 
ization and the associated de- 
velopment of liberal democracy. 

After this kind of skilful compress- 
ion and crisp delineation of the ma- 
jor issues, the three essays on litera- 
ture and art are disappointing. The 
reason is, I think, that so many of 
the other contributions stir memories 
of Victorian literature - Trollope and 
the Victorian church, Dorothea 
Brooke and the model villages, 
Dickens’s Barkis and the country car- 
riers - that to set up a special literary 
and pictorial subcommittee seems 
unnecessary. 

The three contributors, two oh | 
literature and one on painting, wres- I 
tie with the difficult relationship be- ' 


A man stroking corn in the Spalding district or Lincolnshire, taken from the 
second volume of the work reviewed here. 


r farms were worked, the crops which 
i were sown, thc machinery which was 
used, and the growth of interest in 
science as applied to agriculture. 
Throughout, a major conflict seems 
to iiave occurred between the old 
and the new: while some farmers 
were quick to use new machinery, 
like the steam threshing machine re- 
ferred to by Charles Tennyson- 
Ttiraer in one of his sonnets, others 
were suspicious of the new-fangled. 
This was especially true of the 
labourers themselves. Nicholas God- 
dard, in his essay on agricultural 
societies referred to above, gives a 
pleasing example of an unsuccessful 
demonstration with a new plough in 
1843: 

“Well, we are satisfied with our 
old ploughs now, eh, mates?" was 
a constant question, “Why, I think 
we shall go home contented" the 
nearly uniform answer, whilst at 
every turn some lusty sexagenarian 
was seen instructing his chubby- 
faced nephews in the danger of 
novelty. 

The third section is concerned with 
countiy towns and country indus- 
tries. There is an outstanding essay 
on the professions by Barbara Kerr, 
who writes with verve and zest about 
clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and sur- 
veyors. She has the ability to turn 
the limitations of space to advantage 
by the use of the mot juste and by 
keeping a sharp eye open for literary 
evidence. 

The division of the two final sec- 
tions into “Landed Society" and 
"Labouring Life" is itself significant. 
Students of the Victorian period hear 
so much about the middle class fin < 
undergraduate essays it is always ris- i 
ing and rising) that the very polarity 
of the labels tells us something about 
the different basis of country life. It 
indicates, as the many photographs 


replaced a direct paternalism with a 
bureaucratic administration. Thomp- 
son himself, in "Landowners and the 
Rural Community" concludes (bat 
for most country folk the landowners 
were remote figures, whose occasion- 
al institutional benevolence such as 
schools, village halls, and hospitals, 
did not outweigh their customary 
repression in such matters as the 
employment of gamekeepers. 

The final section is the most sub- 
stantial, and in many ways the most 
memorable. Throughout the two 
volumes the labouring poor have 
been present, but in these concluding 


which shows country people con- 
tinually relating natural events to 
supernatural causes. 

These volumes will have two main 
uses. In the first place, they will be a 
reference guide, a kind of mini- 
encyclopaedia of what is known 
about the Victorian countryside; 
secondly, they will be useful back- 
ground reading for anyone studying 
tnc literature or thought of the 
period. The specialist writers are for 
the most part very good on their 
individual topics, and it would take a 
brave and polymathic reviewer to 
take issue with them; thc overall 
effect, however, is a little like an 
assembly of voices rather than a 
single voice, and the reader misses 
the sense of engagement with a 
single mind or even a single ideology. 

. There is a certain clash of prevailing 
orthodoxies, of the kind described bv 
E. P. Thompson in The Making of 
the English Working Class. Thomp- 
son listed these as being of three 
kinds: the Fabian orthodoxy, in 
which the great majority of working 
people arc seen as passive victims of 
laisscr faire; the orthodoxy of the 
empirical economic historians, in 
which working people are seen us a 
Inbour force, as migrants, or as the 
data for statistical series; and the 
orthodoxy in which a period is ran- 
sacked for forerunners - pioneers of 
the welfare state, or progenitors of n 
socialist commonwealth. Although 
this collection of essays begins where 
Thompson leaves oil (ana does not 
have his antipathy towards Method- 
ism), its differing orthodoxies are un- 
cannily foretold in his summary. The 
impression of a committee at work is 
unensy, and the unease is felt in a 
lack of a consistent ideological 
stance; but this is a defect which 
inevitably accompanies the work's 
virtues, the bringing together of so 
much material by different hands 
which is relevant to ihc understand- 
ing of Bn age. 

The volumes are remarkably com- 
plete in their coverage: if there is 
something missing, it is that insuf- 
ficient account has been taken of 
Primitive Methodism as a force in 
the countryside. Joseph Arch was a 
local preacher, and the tiny Primitive 


tween landscape and art, realizing 
that fiction is fiction and landscape is 


graphically show, the wide gap be- 
tween rich and poor, between those 
who owned the land and those who 


mimetic relationship between the 
two in the nineteenth century, except 
on extraordinary occasions. As W. J. 


Keith points Out, it would be unwise 
to assume that scholar gypsies might 
be seen on the Cumnor Hills (actual- 
ly, Matthew Arnold thought this too) 
of that Heath cliffs roamed the York- 
shire moors. 

The second section of the book 
concerns the practice of agriculture 
in the nineteenth ceiltury, and 
deals with the ways . in which 


worked on it. 

D. C. Moore describes the aris- 
tocracy and the landed gentry, and 
Jill Franklin the Victorian country 
house; though the most illuminating 
essay in this section is that on the 
laud agent by Eric Richards. He 
shows the crucial part that land 
agents played in the management of 
great estates, and suggests that they 
were a powerful force for conservat- 
ism. HoweVer, he also Accepts F. M, 
L. Thompson's argument that in the 
longrun land agents-, helped to 
accelerate the eventual distintegra- 
tion of rural society, because they 


>1 essays their condition becomes pain- 
1 fully and movingly clear. Alun How- 
kins quotes from Genesis, “In the 
r sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
s bread” , and remarks that "to the 
s poorest of Victoria’s subjects this 

- represented literal truth as well as a 
1 biblical punishment". Howkins’s final 
1 paragraph is a terrible indictment of 

- working conditions: 

i Farm work was unremitting toil in 
all weathers, from the sleet that 
1 accompanied winter ploughing to 
the burning sun of August. Har- 
! vest took a terrible toll . . . Old 
■ men and women, driven by pover- 
t ty lo work in the fields at the 
busiest time of the year died of 
1 heat-stroke, and in the end many 
were turned off the farm crippled 
' with rheumatism or arthritis. . . . 
As one old team-man .’said, “They 
were having their own way, the 
farmers was, they were putting us 
just anywhere . . . they never 
cared whether you lived or died.” 
Pamela Horn’s essay on "Country Chil- 
dren” also makes the point forcibly 
that conditions among the rural poor 
were almost unimaginably severe; 
John Burnett’s “Country Diet”, 
and Anne Digby’s ‘The Rural Poor", 
do the same. There are, of course, 
some heroes in this sorry catalogue 
of human misery: Edward Girale- 
stonc. the radical clergyman, and 
Joseph Arch. These men aroused 
something heroic and deeply human 
in the rural poor, something which 
refused to die: these final essays 
celebrate man's capacity to be some- 
thing nobler than nis drudgery would 
condition him to be. Robert W. Mal- 
colmson shows how the poor man- 
aged to preserve their recreations, 
and conviviality, and Charles : 
Phythian- Adams examines something i 
far mofe elusive and more interest- I 
ing, the survival of rural culture. He 1 
effects a remarkable con junction be- - 
tween local history nna anthropol- j 
ogy, in a brilliant and suggestive essay i 


e local prcacner, and the tiny Primitive 
g Methodist chapels, as John Kent has 
i- written, functioned as citadels from 
which attacks were mounted on the 
e social and economic enemy. They 
t can still be seen in counties such as 

- Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Suf- 
s folk: little Bethels standing solitary 
* by the roadside, or near a few scat- 
I tered houses. Their strange, almost 
f alien presence is a reminder of how 

close the Victorian countryside is to 
l our own. and the reaction of many 
t readers of these two volumes will, I 
) think, be close to my own: they 

- speak of a world from which some of 
1 us come, from which we derive our 

- blood and character. I am convinced 
: of the authenticity of many of these 
f essays not because of any academic 
i inquiry but because they correspond 
f to_ the reminiscences of a country 

childhood told to me by my grand- 
V : parents. This is a record of the pit from 
s which we were digged; when my 
i grandfather, the youngest of the 
family, left his Suffolk village in the 
1880s to go to work in Ipswich, his 
father wept - “Joseph is not", he 
1 said, “and Simeon is not. and ye will 
take Benjamin away." ft is not an 
allusion which many would under- 
stand today; it shows a poor and 
unlettered man using the language of 
the Bible to reach out and express 
the depth of emotion that was strug- 
gling within him. It tells us much 
that these volumes also tell us, about 
the isolation of rural England, about 
its culture, about Its depopulation. 

, And it Is this texture of country life 
which appears so memorably in the 
essays and photographs of these two 
volumes: behind the many academic 
voices, the substance of coiintty fife 
in the nineteenth century comes 
through, with its hardships, its grind- 
ing labour, its struggles to survive; 
and above all its resilience, its in- 
tegrity, its ancient culture, and its 
hunian dignity. 

/. R. Watson is professor of English 
at the University of Durham, 
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Stereotypes 


Subject Women 

by Ann Oakley 

Martin Robertson. £9.50 

ISBN 0 85520 347 1 

In trying to understand women’s 
position in contemporary society, a 
crucial distinction is the one drawn 
by Ann Oakley in an earlier book 
between "sex” - the biological 
dimension - and “gender'’ - the 
social one. It is the familiar debate 


Reassessing a ‘founding father’ 


The present essay in revisionism meni 
□rises from fl mfliTiMC of convcni* sociology- ■ 

ence A product of two quite sepa- As they stand, these utumadi . n- 
rate PhD dissertations, its authors scarcely constitute 
used thoroughly disparate techniques addition to our knimkikk ‘ '» ™ 

to arrive at conclusions whose eonso- development of symbolic uik . un - 
nance permitted their joint publics- ism. This, however. , » not ht •» ; 


proccsstial 


American Sociology and Pragmatism: . , marriage of conveni- 

Mcad, Chicago Sociology, and Sym- ^oduci of two quite sepa- 

hollc Interaction rale phD dissertations, its authors 

by J. David Lewis and Richard L. useJ thoroughly disparate techniques 
. u ri - nn to arrive at conclusions whose conso- 
F ' f J5 ‘°° nance permitted their joint publics- 
ISD2V 0 226 47o!r7 9 tinn Trmc in thr> firm nart of the 


search and which was. in any cau 
being decisively transcended el* 
where. Mead’s very ambiguity is un- 
avoidably important in the devek. 
mem of interaetioimm and its aibh- 
rurv obliteration docs a positive div 
seivice both to the perspective m& 
its historv. 


wntings 


endowment, to what extern because 
tradition, culture, and the rest cast 
them in particular roles’.' 

Mrs Oakley acknowledges that 


wntings 


mW rEktev Acknowledges that graph ^tradition inspired by Park and sociology, amims u 
M a rr ^SniiX Burgess, and a postwar phase in gives some substance 1 

^mnoicn/^^rurliid^riii ^hers^besides which the theoretical emphasis on of Mead’s margmality 
b ^ l0 ^‘L ." Cl ™. n . g Snl >he symbolic nature of selves and ptanarion for it. All 


genital the symbolic 


t though no ex- ments oF this order disfigure the first 
though Mead’s six chapters of the book, seriously 
ivcholofly were vitiating the discussions both of (he 


uuousiy no logical cxpuuuniuus ^ • ant i others. It is this sively cited by them or their At issue here is not the question ot 

few. The overwhelming ^vuiencc iN ^ n<J 5 gcnera , l0 n which has teachers. Nor, until the posthumous whether Mead was. after all, a nomi- 
Ihai society is ordered in such a way 5 (h n ( { * d t!ie fj rst an£ | t according publication of Mind, Seif and Society oalist or a realist. More significant is 
as to rcmtorcc established roles, cn- 1 “*5 S in itm strict th? alien- ihe fart that Mead’s writ ncs were 


cuuragmg li 
that most oi 
men and w 
irreversible. 


the present volume are unlikely to I 
undermine Mead’s status as the 
figure-head of an exceptional)) 
fecund research perspective. Hows- I 
cr the real sin of this work lies in to ; 
determined attempt to set the term i 
of theory evaluation back tldny 
years. The iiominalist/realisl dispute 
is one which sociologists have gn- 
dually learned to recognize as vaSu- ■ 
less. We deserve better than to k 
embroiled in it once more. In fo b. 
meantime, those seeking a sophisti- 
cated account of the development d ! 
the perspective would do well 10 j 
consult Paul Rock's splendid 7b l 
Making of Symbolic Interadlonm, | 


■Junrcihi" simultaneously misinterpreting his of Chicago sociologists, trained by eratton" to use nun as a meoreucai 

One hmiv of work she cites to contribution. Herbert Blumer is Blumer, who founcT in Meads writ- resource whileavoidingastenle dis- 

allenec that belief is the research identified ns the chief architect of this ings the resources for the develop- pule which would have impeded rc- 


challenge that belief is the research 
by anthropologists on other cultures, 
showing the great variety that exists 
in the roles allocated to men and 
women. She quotes Margaret Mead, 
for instance, who pointed out that 
what western cultures think of as 
typically “feminine” behaviour - gos- 
siping, self-decoration and domestic 
crafts - is in some societies the pre- 
serve of men- 

Another source used is studies of 
the differential treatment of boys i 
and girls, fn one small experiment 
(whose ethics, incidentally, might 


John Heritage | 

John Heritage is lecturer in r«te% [ 
at the University of Warwick. ; 


I state of affairs. 


American commitment to strike action 


Strikes In the United States 1881-1974 
by P. K. Edwards 
Blackwell, £19,50 
ISBN 0 631 12518 3 


politics, since he believes that Ameri- itself to the presentation of superficial- 
can workers have been politically ly impressive but only marginally use- 
conservative. ful information. It has also skirted such 

Edwards uses statistical techniques important matters as the relative 


itself to the presentation of superficial- rial disputes , Edwards first argue dm 
ly impressive but only marginally use- the federal government in Amern 
ful information. It has also skirted such continued to prefer, even after ik 
important matters as the relative New Deal, to let the protawnlwioi 

t.vilrii v,mnan«« nf craft Onil inHucl. fiollt if flllt WltHOUt DUDllClMOr , 


^ J 36 ^ ue L s ,V? ncd) i^ e *5"]? • wards attempts to define and explain Atlantic before, during and after the 

taonth-old child was dressed first as t | ie « s hnpe" Of American strikes. He 1930s. Finally, he disputes the conten- 
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the divergence of American and Euro- rial unions, and the relationship of this tion. Secondly, he argues mat aim i 

pcan strike shapes after 1945 may be problem to productivity. can labour leaders have coiw** 
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ate reles for the sexes are socially 
learned. Mrs Oakley also provides a 
battery of evidence .confirming that 
the present, arrangements are un- 
equal and unfair. An example is the 
familiar finding that when wives 
work outside the home they still 
usually have two jobs, their hus- 
bands merely “helpina” with the 
domestic chores. Wives’ careers- and 
fulfilment are more often sacrificed 
than are those of their husbands. 
Power in the family remains un- 
equally shared. And so on. 

But what is to be done? One sug- 
gestion, given a sympathetic airing m 
this book, is to abolish or radically 


view that strike volume may be related who have purported to analyse real 
to industrialization, pointing out that wages, Edwards seems to shy away 
the theory neither accounts for strike from intelligible international com- 
"waves", nor establishes exactly when parisons that might be difficult to 
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may be forgiven for having 
fourth party to American 


Edwards still attaches importance to disputes, the consumer, 
this 1920s argument only emphasizes , _ 

the need for n labour historian to Kliodri Jeffrey™ 01 ' 0 

undertake a thorough investigation of 

employers’ attitudes towards strikes. 

Turning to what he deems to be the PrJeffrt\v.\J tmesis lecturer inn 

two other important parties to indust- the University of Edinburg*' 


A Charier for the Disabled 
by Edn Topllss and Brian Gould 
Blackwell, £9.50 and £3.95 
ISBN 0 631 12833 6 and 12748 8 


The need to define disability 

able housing including the shift in bers of the standing committee? 
emphasis from purpose-built accora- Although the original Bill and the 
modation for wheelchair users to final Act are reproduced the fate of 
ordinary public sector housing de- individual clauses is difficult to 


standing committee? persons, “promotional 
original Bill and the never defined, though t>y ^ ^ 
reproduced the fate of becoming identified y j 
auses is difficult to toaration of the disnblca , “ r* 


This hnnU u tn ^hnTich /v r-H.Vni i. u W' 51 izojj o ana iz/w a ««««««.* iiyusuig uc- muiviuum clauses is ainicu t to toaration ot me p 

Sn.S?™ 1 IL “faSa T f • — signed to meet the needs of most follow. ambiguous notion. 
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arm ' j i 7 n M u aunouies ns lacx oi coner- ana inter mhumm 

^Hc^dea that in thfe. l ptt; ^ean ence to the pressures on Private was forced back on the 

5a 3 S2. social service' provision has- Members’ Bills. Topliss blames its disparate proposals of 

S C n Me.^t Increasing de- limitations on the ambiguity of the organizations .UlfSS 


or me. barely , li 
iresents mand (< 
Parlia- elderly) 
stall the suitable 


: pace wun increasing 
jcially in the case of 
ille the Increased supol 


ety of pressures including feminism, 
ensuring ils survival by adapting, in 
U\c direction of greater variety, flexi- 
bility and even equality. But despite, 
its lapses Subject Women stands ns 
an invaluable resource.' well- 


55nX; on ,h ‘ ^ dMU “" led 

on the other hand, assesses the 1m- Unfortunately. Gould discusses the SSlIl^inSai l ..^ ove *3 ln J® nt , t0 disordered ^ey 

pact of the Act on' service provision; origins of -the Bill without refew-n!^ aut ^9 n i | ies - A broader the disabled ’ edsf*®^ ®*w 

little attempt has been made To inte- to the theories which have he^i uiterpretation might also have mon Interests and __ ser vices> K 

grate the two contributions. . ' vpneed in recent years to evnfafnwku R aS n Eed the importance of the fore reoumed comj" n f odsalnW 

^Topliss usefully draws together Blind Persons Act 1920 which. re- only ha 3 no definition 

evidence frpm published government book. Instead exolaSSn* l aw Pf 0Vl ? ,OT with ser- been devised, there . " spievedajjl 


an invaluable resource, well- evidence frqm published government book. Instead explanations for Tht a Pf 0V ^ 1OT wth ser- 

rescarched and wide-repgmg, the statistics and foom the few small- success of this bill h/? wees intended, os the Act stated, “to 

most comprehensive review to date scale empirical, studies which' have almost entirely in letfh pi n e f Scn n „ promote the welfare op’ the blind, 

of women s roles. been carried out into service provi- llamentarv. procedure Apt prodded the modpl for 
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been carried out into service provi- Hamentary-' procedure Vef nJnU A et provided the modpl for 
sion since 1970, The Act dealt .with the conation on pro^du^dL Actiwf whiJh Assis ^ 

r°! ta Bi fiPmc unanswered; questions 


attempt to identify the ld , 0 *4t 
needs which were comm® 
disabled”. . flht t Q cos®®* 

TopUss is surely ngM 
that the real importan 
lay in the publicity 

to, and the interest it arou 

disabled. , Sa Hy Sa^ 
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Borges and His Fiction: a guide to his 
mind and art 
by Gene H. Bell-VIIIada 
University of North Carolina Press, 
distributed by Transatlantic Book 
Service Ltd, £12.35 and £6.50 
ISBN 0 8078 1458 X and 4075 0 

Six Problems for Don Isidro Parodi 

by Jorge Luis Borges and Adolfo 

Btoy-Casares 

Allen Lane, £5.95 

ISBN 0 7139 1421 1 

The Novels of Julio Cortdzar 
by Steven Boldy 

Cambridge University Press, £12.95 
ISBN 0 521 23097 7 

When - as in the case of Jorge Luis 
Borges in the late 1960s - an auda- 
cious, original talent bursts like a 
star shell m the international literary 
firmament, critics are often among 
those temporarily blinded by the 
dazzle. Not that this has deterred 
academics on both sides of the 
Atlantic from jumping upon a band- 
wagon whose size and shape are 
none too clear. Indeed, as Gene 
Bell-Villada points out in his study 
Borges and His Fiction, the number 
of publications relating to this author 
has now passed the thousand mark 
in twenty years. 

However, despite the outpourings, 
such are the problems that Borges’s 
short, stylized, bookish pieces of 
prose fiction pose for the critic, that 
there have been only a handful of 
useful books and even fewer good 
ones so far. For the general reader, 
approaching Borges's work probably 
in translation, Professor Belf- 
Villada’s contribution will certainly 
prove to be among the most useful 
to date. Faced with explaining the 
wntings of an author who has so 
oficn lured critics into his literary 
MDjTinm and left them there to won- 
der, Bell-ViHada has produced a sim- 
ple, readable treatment of the sub- 
ject, as single-minded in its attempt 
al demystification as it is relentless in 
«s determination to sift through the 
profusion of literary and scholarly 
references which characterize 
s “ropressed, allusive style, 
j° d'stmguish the genuine from 
i deliberately spurious and tronic- 
«• At times this approach can de- 


^Dohon’s Fictions: Thonms Pynchon 

PA l i! eralure information 
by John O. Stark 

B* Unlyersllv Press, £8.40 
ISBN 0 8214 0419 9 

h?S onj the volce °* ambiguity 

^Thom as if, Schaub • 

?f Winds Press, £9.50 
Q 252 Q Q816 2 

^. une 9 uiv °c al details do emerge 
m the obscunty. Thomas Pynchon 
ww bom m Gfen Cove, NY, in 

New' i of Hawthorne's 

At Cornell 

[S jL dlvlded J Ws attention be- 
a Ktcfature, earning 

Iou 5 ^v^v! 0r i f or , a ® ne and meticu- 
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3S° AftL resea « h ? u Play a central 
chon «S. er , gr ? duatIn 8 in 1958, Pyn- 
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a £22!*. The. Crying of Lot 49, 
sJSl metaphysical detective 
ence ofo* t l ,e putative exist- 
lern . in u .nderground postal sys- 
record SL ln * orst ,l ces °t historical 
» advances the same depress- 


A mental portrait of the novelist 

irate into a pedestrian, nimnct 


generate into a pedestrian, almost 
repetitive, pursuit of detail. Furth- 
ermore. the heavy emphasis on Fie- 
ciones and The Aleph, while they 
contain Borges’s best work, does 
give over all a slightly unbalanced 
perspective. 

On the credit side, the book is 
instructive in locating Borges within 
the context of Latin American and 
European writing, and at its most 
interesting in its delineation of a 
mental portrait of the man - his 
idiosyncratic, cosmopolitan tastes, 
and the odd array ot intellectual in- 
fluences which shaped his ideas; 
from Idealist philosophy, Buddhist 
and Islamic religion, Jewish mystic- 
ism down to the stories of Chester- 
ton, Stevenson and Kipling. Borges 
emerges as a prodigious and gifted 
autodidact, but with immense gaps in 
his background, who held tenacious- 
ly to his first boyhood interests and 
never “grew up" intellectually. 

Professor Bell-Villada is re- 
freshingly ready to make sympathetic 
value judgments on whether or not 
Borges successfully brings off his va- 
rious efforts, and also deals under- 
standing^ with Borges's naive poli- 
tical stance and his gentlemanly con- 
servatism. But he has. intentionally 
it seems, completely omitted from 
his discussion those aspects of 
Borges’s work - such as his view of 
time, history and the paradigmatic 
repetitions of human actions - which 
explain his repudiation of psycholo- 
gical development in his characters. 
A pity, since it is precisely in this 
area that much of Borges's fascina- 
tion for the reader actually lies. 

Whjle Professor Bell-Villada draws 
attention to Borges's variations on 
the theme of the detective story with 
their sometimes perceptible Ches- 
tertonian echoes, he makes no men- 
tion of Six Problems for Don Isidro 
Parodi , a lighthearted collection of 
stories which Borges wrote in 1942 in 
collaboration with Adolfo Bioy- 
Casnrcs under the pseudonym of H. 



Bustos Domecq. These are now 
available in English translation by 
the inevitable Norman Thomas ai 
Giovanni, and show Borges’s pre- 
dilection for ironical stereotypes of 
Argentine society of the 1930s, and 
also his fascination for the solution 
of problems and paradoxes by logical 
cerebration. The detective in this 
case. Isidro Parodi. never moves 


Jorge Luis Borges 

from cell 273 in the Buenos Aires 
City Prison where he is serving a 
twenty : year sentence. Thence 
murderers, thieves, con men and 
their victims from all levels of society 
repair for the solving of crimes in 
which they are embroiled by the 
sedentary sleuth. Surely Borges and 
Bioy-Casares achieve the reductio ad 
absurdiun for the genre as a whole in 
this slim volume. 

As Professor Bell-Villada points 
out on a number of occasions. 
Borges has been a strong influence 
on younger South American writers 
who in most respects would seem to 
have little in common with him - 


especially his politics. Yet Cortdzar 
lays claim to a strong affinity with 
Borges in that both are searching for 
a style that will enable creativity to 
flourish rather than be stilled in liter- 
ary rhetoric. Like Borges. Iris coin- 
patriot Julio Cortdzar won interna- 
tional recognition relatively late, but 
with three of his novels and two 
collections of short stories now avail- 
able ip admirable English transla- 
tions, Steven Boldy’s rite Novels of 
Julio Cortdzar provides a first and 
very timely critical study in English 
of this major author. Like Borges’s 
fictions, but for quite different 
reasons, Cortdznr’s novels make new 


Marginal people in a technological society 


ing notion thnt paranoia is a form of 
community. 

Pynchon’s reputation became estab- 
lished in 1973 when the colossal and 
demanding Gravity’s Rainbow 
reached the New York Times best- 
seller list- Here again, Pynchon uses 
science in a striking way. Informa- 
tion theory and statistical mechanics 
suggest ironic tropes for the fate of 
Individuals and for the nature of Ac- 
tion itself. The German V-2 rocket’s 
faster-than-sound approach emerges 
as a complex metapnor for all our 
latfor-day inversions of “common- 
sense"; the gap between our every- 
day and our ‘‘scientific’’ grasp of 
reality, sexual inversion, the irres- 
ponsibility of the intellectuals, the 
ironic plight of marginal people in a 
technological society. 

Pynchon remains intensely secret- 
ive about his career. There are no 
recent photographs, no authenticated 
interviews, and many of the "facts” 
of his life are the product of wild 
speculation and graduate school 
rumour. Jo the absence, of biog- 
raphical leverage, Pynchon’s critics 
have cast about for new constella- 
tions of meaning. Ironically his 
secrecy has not directed attention to 
the surface of his text but rather to 
the seductions of origin, to the fallar 
cy that an outhor can be reduced to 
his sources. • . . , 

Academic critics have tended to 
read Pynchon as, sub rosa , one of 
themselves. They see him as ajast 
modernist, heaping unshored frag- 
ments against civilization s ruins, re- 
constructing our artistic synapses out 
of technology’s leavings, sealing the 
rift between the Two Cultures. 

John O. Stark argues that Pyn- 


chon's fictions constitute a “litera- 
ture of information". Pynchon, he 
argues* organizes his fictions in three 
concentric circles - a core of unmedi- 
ated, chaotic reality on which is su- 
perimposed a layer of "information", 
bound together into a self-conscious 
literary surface which constantly 
questions its own premises. This 
vague Freudian structuralism dis- 
guises a serious procedural problem. 
In characterizing Pynchoivs work 
thus, Stark revives suspicions con- 
cerning his critical method. His ear- 


in a literary context. Stark docs 
appear suspiciously dependent on 
popularizations - Cybernetics Simpli- 
fied, Great ideas In Modern Science - 


tier study of Barth, Nabokov and 
Borges, The Literature of Exhaus- 
tion, depended on a similarly unex- 


amined and reductive formula, on 
that occasion lifted from John 
Barth's notorious essay. Stark's argu- 
ment rests too heavily on a ram- 
shackle correlation of literary and 
non-literary detail. In successive 
chapters he discusses the coincidence 
of Pynchon’s fictional concerns with 
cybernetics; with contemporary 
psychology; with accurate historical 
research; with Puritan theology; and. 
finally vyith Expressionist Aim. 
However, the identification of puta* 
rive sources Is slill not criticism and 
the critics have consistently failed to 
make a coherent and convincing case 
for the centrality of scientific thinking 
to Pynchon’s imagination. . 

A potentially more damaging 
objection can be levelled at Stark’s 
critical apparatus. Pynchon’s Fictions 
frequently reads like a resume of 
previous criticism. There is no gener- 
al bibliography and only a Quite in- 
adequate index (23 citations) cover- 
ing qo more than articles and books 
on Pynchon. Without belittling the 
difficulties of handling scientific data 


and his argument hovers uneasily be- 
tween general interpretive points and 
banal asides on science and tech- 
nology. ' 

Thomas Schaub avoids Stark's 
fashionably unliterary approach in 
order to focus on the role of rhetor- 
ical ambiguity and reader response in 
the three novels. Pynchon’s ambigui- 
ty resides in his determination to 
colonize a middle ground between 
what Henry Adams called “the su- 
persensuous chaos v of history and 
r ‘the divine unity" of art itself. 
Schaub argues that Pynchon’s is a 
fiction in four dimensions, obsessed 
with, and embodying, time in a way 
reminiscent of Hawthorne, Melville, 
and Faulkner. Here Schaub convin- 
cingly argues Pynchon's continua- 
tion. rather than disruption, of an 
■ American tradition . centrally con- 
cerned with tune, language, and sci- 
ence. Schaub concludes with a useful 
and suggestive examination of “Pyn- 
chon's company”, those contempor- 
aries who share his methods and 
concerns. This section is especially 
welcome for its underlying conten- 
tion (hat Pynchon is neither unique 
nor monolithic; as well as showing 
his kinship with Burroughs ana 
Ishmael Reed, ft directs deserved 
notice to neglected figures like 
Richard Farina, Tom Robbins, Peter 
Matlhlessen, and the remarkable 
M. F. Beal. 

Finally, Dr Stark’s contention that 
Pynchon's books "are made coherent 
in unusual ways” is never satisfac- 
torily argued, while Dr Schaub’s 


and unnerving demands upon the 
reader. Dr Boldy has examined The 
Winners, Hopscotch, 62. A Model 
Kit and Manuel's Book in chronolo- 
gical order, and identifies certain 
common patterns (“a structural 
homogeneity of the texts") which can 
be interpreted in terms of classical 
myth, modern psychology and lin- 
guistic theory. 

CoTtdzar’s characters struggle with 
a sense of loss and a search for 
primordial unity within man, a re- 
solution of the dualities of urban 
civilization uml fundamental human 
nature. They are the victims of im- 
posed patterns ifiguras) of conduct, 
determined by laws, conventions, 
even language and literary forms, 
which suppress the ever present 
monsters of the subconscious. In 
their attempts to reconcile these 
opposite forces, the characters have 
recourse above .ill to human com- 
munication witliin grottos or between 
randomly encountered individuals, 
which again and again demonstrate 
the absurdity, irrationality, and 
humour of life. If Uorges gave to 
Latin American literature a sense of 
fun itnd irony, Cnrilzar can certainly 
be said to hnvo intellectuulized the 
comic and the zany in u way that no 
other writer today seems tn have 
done. He can also create passages of 
the most moving sadness, especially 
in the first two novels examined in 
this book, The Wimim, and Hop- 
scotch, generally thought to be his 
masterpiece. 

The complexities through which 
Dr Boldy picks an identifiable path, 
especially in the novel Hopscotch 
with its open ending and offerings of 
alternative chapters throughout, in 
which Cortdzar virtually demands nn 
active determining role from the 
reader, are formidable. That lie 
brings us through these fraught zones 
of literary experience is something of 
a triumph , 1 1 tough the schematic 
approach lie is sometimes forced to 
adopt seems to fragment, rather than 
bring together, some of the strands 
he has so painstakingly unravelled. 

R. K. Bridon 

R. K. Britton is registrar of the 
Northern College for Residential 
Adult Education. 


whole thesis, fundamentally more 
satisfactory, ultimately fails to gel. 
This is perhaps the result of Pyn- 
chon’s conscious strategy, comment- 
ing constantly on his own rhetorical 
processes, subverting the metaphors 
of history, science, and literature. In 
his ” Prolegomena to a Theory of 
Reading", Jonathon Culler attacks 
the notion of criticism as a cumula- 
tive discipline: "The accumulation af 
interpretations provokes a question- 
ing of cumulative knowledge; it 
makes us unable to imagine progress 
except as ideological (consumption”. 
Pynchon’s careful use of information 
in ;etf~ rc fl6ctive wa Y s pre-empts both 
the critic and the critical function. 

Pynchon's sole published essay, 
the haunting “Journey- into the Mind 
of Watts" suggests an aspect of his 
work too often ignored: a literal and 
sympathetic concern for marginal 
people and their afflictions; with 
the inefficacy of piecemeal measures; 
with “the reality of Watts” as against 
the unreality or Lds Angeles fictional 
space. He. envisages a moral and 
artistic renaissance from -the rubble: 
“In the corner was this old, busied 
TV set with a rabbit-ears antenna on 
top; inside, whore the picture tube 
should have been, gazing out with 
scorched wiring threaded like elec- 
tronic ivy. among its crevices and 
sockets, was a human skull. The 
name of the piece was The Late, 
Late. Late Show' 


Bilan Morton 
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The terracotta menagerie 


The Natural History Museum al 
South Kensington: a history or the 
British Museum (Natural History) 
by William T. Stearn 
Heincmann, £15.0(1 and £9.95 
ISBN 0 434 7360ft 7 and 73601 5 
Alfred Waterhouse and the Natural 
History Museum 
by Mark Glreuard 
Yale University Press, £4.95 and £1 .75 
ISBN 0 300 02578 5 and 0 565 008315 

The British Museum (Natural His- 
tory) 

by Peter Whitehead and Colin Kcates 
ScahdPMHp Wilson, £7.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 85667 109 6 and 108 8 

Parson Lot's prescription for working 
men who lacked the leisure '*to study 
nature in the green fields”, and who 
were easily captured by Chartist en- 
thusiasm. was to visit Bloomsbury 
Square where “some of nature’s 
wonders are brought to you". 

Appropriately for someone writing 
Politics for tin- People in 1848. 
Charles Kingsley went on in demo- 
cratic vein (us he did in Ah mi 
Locke) to extol the British Museum 
us “u truly equalizing place,” and to 
urge that the national collections of 
artifacts and natural history which 
had been assembled at Bloomsbury 
by Act of Parliament in 1753 should 
be freely available without ticket to 
everyone. However, given the 
cramped conditions in which the di- 
verse collections of the British 
Museum were stored and displayed, 
undemocratic restrictions on access 
remained the general rule until 1879. 
Kingsley's principle was. therefore, 
established from the beginning in the 
‘Temple of Nature” at South Kens- 
ington. and government attempts to 
introduce socially divisive admission 
charges in 1923 and 1974 were quick- 
ly abandoned. 

, Given ihe .woefully Inadequate 
allocation of space ana resources at 
Bloomsbury, and the. explicit hostil- 
ity towards the natural history de- 
partment of the principal librarian, 
Antonio Panizzi, it is hardly surpris- 


ing that the exotic collections origi- 
nally amassed by Sir Hans Sloane 
should have suffered appalling neg- 
lect. Practically all that survives to- 


day from the original eighteenth- 
century collection is Slonne’s herbar- 
ium, the minerals and fossils having 
been sold or discarded, and the stuf- 
fed zoological specimens “cremated” 
in annual noxious bonfires lit by the 
early nineteenth-century keepers, 
Shaw and Leach. Such delinquent 
custodial behaviour is frankly discus- 
sed by William T. Stearn in his out- 
standing, and generously-illustrated, 
centennial history of the Natural His- 
tory Museum. Rightly, only the first 
forty pages are concerned with the 
‘‘Bloomsbury Years’*, 1*753-1880; for 
this, and l lie other tvyo books under 
review, are a celebration of the sepa- 
rate institutionalization of the natural 
history collections - a separation that 
was not completed in law until 1963. 

It was Richard Owen, appointed 
Superintendent of Natural History in 
1856, the creator of the moa and the 
dinosaur, and the bSte-noir of Dar- 
win, Huxley, and most of the rising 
generation of biologists, who fought, 
bullied, lobbied and pleaded success- 
fully for this separation. Stearn de- 
scribes the frustrations, financial 
stringencies and sidetracks which de- 
layed government decision-making 
and the purchase of the site of the 
1861 Exhibition at South Kensington 
until 1862, nnd the competition for 
the design of the building until 1864. 
Both Steam, and Girouard in an 
elegant architectural appraisal of the 
South Kensington “terracotta 
menagerie”, show how closely the 
winning design by Francis rowke 
was based upon Owen's original 
typological plans, and how it proved 
both a constraint and a stimulus to 
the Liverpudlian architect. Alfred 
Waterhouse, who was asked by the 
Commissioner of Works to bring the 
building into being after Fowke’s un- 
expected denth in 1865. Thus, 
although Waterhouse transformed 
Fowke s original Italian Renaissance 
design into Romanesque as being 
better suited to the rich and imagina- 
tive animal plant building decoration 
that Owen wanted, the terracotta 
medium for this ornamentation 
(made by Gibbs and Canning of 
Tamwortn) was decided by Fowke’s 
extensive brior use of it in Depart- 
ment oF Science and Ait buildings. 
Surprisingly, Steam gives more detail 
of the ornamentation than Girouard, 


ip 
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Waterhouse’s original drawing for the huge facade of the Museum 

whose study is, nevertheless, a sus architectural effect remains with 
visually delightful complement to Waterhouses cathedral of natural 
volume 37 of The Survey of London history in 1981; perhaps reading 
(1975) on the museum area of South these accounts one becomes reluc- 
Kensineton. It was Owen and tantly more sympathetic towards the 
* ” ■ - ! - museum's plans to replace Water- 


Fowke, too, who, seeing Nature in 


terms of emblems and natural theol- house s showcase north galleries by a 
ogy, determined that their museum £10 million building whose roof tine 
of nature must need be a secular will not be seen from the dazzling 


cathedral. 

As R. M. MacLeod has pointed 


facade on Cromwell Road. 

Owen retired in 1883 when the 


out, the years of Gladstone’s first move from Bloomsbury to South 
administration were of unpre- Kensington was finally completed, 
cedented importance for the estab- He was succeeded by William Flow- 
lishment of the principle of state er, who campaigned equally against 
support for British science. After corsets and leathered hats, and for 
years of argument, in 1870 Parlia- evolution and the principles of 
ment voted money towards Water- museum display and educational pur- 
house’s building, which was finally pose which are now taken for 
begun in 1873 and completed in granted. Succeeding directors, in- 
1880, albeit shorn of back and sides, eluding that of the belligerent Ray 
library and lecture hall, on the Lankester, who was forcibly retired 
grounds of economy. Few of today's at 60 in 1907, are profiled by Steam, 
visitors would disagree with He also sketches the quirky and very 
Girouard's statement that the different developments of each of 
museum “is one of the most exciting the museum's six departments and 


museum “is one of the most exciting 
interiors devised in the nineteenth 
century”; indeed, since its cleaning 


their often eccentric staff. No new 
light is shed on the PiJtdown forgery, 
in 1974-75. it is surely also one ol although it seems to be a negative 
the most visually exciting exteriors in example of Steam’s observation of 
’ the whole of London. Nevertheless, the repeated importance of “enter- 
both Stearn and Girouard are frank prising, persistent, well-informed pri- 
conceming the tension between vate individuals” in the museum's 
Waterhouse's architectural exhuber- development - as when Lord 


ness of storage and arranging ex- Palmer, founded the Children’s Ccn- 
hibits. This problem of function ver- tre on her own initiative in 1948. 


L)r Steam s sources are uhmii, 
adequately worked into the text J 
running heads and a comprehend 
reasonably reliable, index will heb 
the scholar. Historians of 
would, no doubt, have wished dm 
Ihe author had offered some coo- 
pa rati ve historical perspectives M 
(lie museum's standing wad vb other 
national collections, cursory refer- 
cnees to the Museum d'Hirtoift 
Nulurclle not withstanding; they *ii 
certainly want to know more also 
the social ami scientific reasons fa 
the Royal Society’s “interference' 1 « 
the affairs of tne museum and in 
staff appointments, nnd the repeated 
hostilities between the museum and 
I lie Royal Botanical Garden at Kn. 

Dr Stearn cuds his story at 1950, 
leaving two colleagues, A. P. Coi 
man and II. W, Ball, to describe zd 
analyse the astonishing, and ceo- 
troversial, changes in tne musetm'i 
style of exhibition during the p» 
thirty years - from “exhibited tics- 
age” aimed at graduate visitors, id 
O pen University-inspired education 
technology aimed at audiences wiib 
15-year-old mental abilities. Vision 
attracted and excited by the dinhp 
“Human Biology” (1977). “D© 
saurs” (1979) and the disputed 
“Man’s Place in Evolution” (raj 
should be delighted to have & 
lavishly illustrated keepsake bj 
Whitehead and Keates. This sldMi 
explains, through text and coM 
illustrations, the historical awl cm- 
temporary significance and pmpew 
of Ihe museum's 50 million cal* 
logued specimens cared Tot by B 
scientific civil servants in its depart- 
ments of zoology, entomwft 
palneontology, mineralogy a 
botany, together with reference & 
rarics containing 750,000 vote 
All three books hnvc beea/J 
lished in association win 
museum, and the first two at** 
able in paperback to museum 
only. Respectively, they 
handsome tributes to the 
history, architecture and pm 6 
vigour. 

^ W. H. Br gd 

VV. H. llrock is reader in foe* 
of science anti Director of ™ . 
torian Studies Centre at the UiilvW 
of Leicester. 


A relativist’s Wisden 


Q.juti.uu. ffWrcofe’e ouiA gravity: bodies act upon each other down the behaviour of ten gravlta- 
f Knsteifts * ieW instantaneously by some unknown tional potentials. Although this fact 
vSm.. u o«. n i. nn i m mechanism. The transition from this alone convinces us that solutions to 

lUrn ’ M ' M preliminary picture to the modern Einstein’s equations will be hard to 

Cambridge Unlvwsitv Press £30 00 mode!l of F avit y •>«§»* 17 7 3 wh r en b Y- the difficulty of finding 

t<5Sn ft III • >Vt5!i 6355 * 30,w Lagrange introduced the notion of a solutions to these equations is pre- 

v - 1 field theory and with It the idea that dominantly due to their non- 

forces are propagated through space linearity: the sum of two known 
Organizing the perplexing profusion like waves through water. This view- solutions will not also be a solution 
of exact solutions to Einstein's equa- point was taken up and used to rep- ns it would be In Maxwell's theory of 
lions is a perennial problem. The resent Newton's theory of gravitation electromagnetism or Newton’s old 
first person to realize it seems to as a field theory by Laplace in 1782. theory of gravity, 
have been;!. J. Thomson who, soon The Poisson equation of 1813 was These are the immediate reasons 
after Ihe first cosmological solutions then able to display the way matter why solutions to Einstein’s equations 

were found, remarked that M We acts as the source of the gravitational are hard to find and why, when 

have Einstein’s space, de Sitter’s field of influence. found, exhibit unusual and signifi- 

space, expanding universes, contract- A number of unusual applications cant features of the Universe, In- 


preliminary picture to the modern Einstein's equations will be hard to 
model of gravity began in 1773 when come by, tne difficulty of finding 
Lagrange introduced the notion of a solutions to these equations is pre- 
field theory and with it the idea that dominantly due to their non- 


forces are propagated through space linearity: the sum of two known 
like waves through water. This view- solutions will not also be a solution 


uy wm™ uown an equation. orecovereo urn oiacK notes uons seem to have been found vefv 

and indeed ifTie i$ on individualist - are possible; bqdies could ; eXert s i soon after the announcement df tflfe 
be rail have a Universe of his own!”, gravitational attraction of sufficient theory: thfe 1 solutions of Schwatzchild • 


’■ Matters of gravity yrefe not always strength 1 to prevent even the escape 
s6 complicated. In 1686 Isaac New-., of light. In 1801 Soldner used New- 


ton wrote to Edmond Halley and ton’s theory to calculate the tnagni , wwlultMJ , 

remarked that a synthesis of tude of Ught-bending as rays passed exception this rr i le iT thT general 
Huyghen s formula for tht accelera-- close to n massive body like the Sun. soludon for a stationary black hole 
turn experienced by a body in circiL- Einstein’s general theory of re- found by Roy Kerr in 1963 
Nr motion and Kepler’s third law of latlvity (1915), which involved a As itiOre streamlined mathematical 


1916), de Sitter (1 
1921) and Friedmann 


<1917) Kasner 
an (1922) were 


to calculate the magni- all early discoveries - the honourable 
bending _ as rays passed exception to tjiis rule is the general 
ssive body like the Sun. soludon for a stationary blacL hni* 


I '■ L'i «' 1 

i?' idle 


uati experienced by a body in circU- Einstein’s general theory of re- found by Roy Kerr in 1963 
Nr motion and Kepler’s third law of latlvity (1915), which involved a As more streamlined mathematical 
planetary motions had enabled him deeper and more complicated mnthe- * techniques haVe- evolved so uotentlBi 
to deduce a taw of gravitation: the mntical framework than any previous solutions have been careful^ ckwi 
force of attraction between two mas-- theory of Nature, then superceded fied and whole classes of Vnhulnn 
sive bodies is inversely proportional the classical Newtonian description possessing given symmetry nrSE 
to the square of their separation, of* gravity in many ways. Most not- systematically extracted TKe 

Newton determined the value of the ably it could describe the behaviour of new' Solutions to EinsteihV&Jnn 1 

constant of proportionality and of objects moving- w(th velocities tlons has started to grow at 

claimed It to be universal; the first of close to that of light and provide a manageable rate over the na« 7 n 

the fundamental constants of Nature; rigorous and self-consistent desorip- years and until now no authors h&S. 
to be identified and measured. tion of the entire Universe, even been courageous enough to atteiSrS ■ 
Newton's monumental theory was though n be infinite in extent. an ‘ enumeration or classification nf 
not immediately accepted by other Newton’s theory of gravity con- all the existing solutions This'bao S 
scientists and & full century was to tains one differentia! equation for the literature of the subiect h&s rm™ 
pass before nil lingering doubts were owe gravitational potential. Einstein’s bfeeii elegantly filled i 
removed by Laplaces Influential theory involves the solution of- ten What fitaost impresrive about thi» 
writings. Newton’s theory was what partial differential equations, each book is the enormous volume of 
we would call a ’’particle” theory of one of which must be solved to pin material U does ridt contain Th* 


mntical framework than any previous solutions have been carefully class!- 
heory of Nature, then superceded fied and whole clashes of wluttan 
Ihe classical Newtonian description possessing given symmetry properties 
of- gravity in many ways. Most not- systematically extracted. th c num be; 
abiy U could describe the behaviour of -new Solutions to EinsteihvS- 
of objects moving- wfth velocities dons has started To grow at on un- 
cjo* to that of HgTit and provide a manageable, rate over the past 20 
rigorous and seti-conristeni desorip- years and until now no authors have 

L pn V n,vense - evca been courqgequs enough id attempt 

though it be infinite in extent. an ‘ enumeration or classification 
Newton s theory of gravity con- ati the existing solutions. This: tod ta 
tains one differential equation for the literature of the subiect has no® 
one gravitational potential. Einstein’s bfeen elegantly filled ■ , 
theory involves the solution of - ten What is taost impresrive ahnnt 


authors have skilfully chosen for in- 
clusion only those solutions which 
are of real significance; in particular, 
those generated by vacuum, perfect 
fluid or electromagnetic field mutter 
sources. This successfully excludes 
that vast nnd pernicious literature 
generated by authors who merely 
write down any set of gravitational 
potentials and then'proceed to deter- 
mine some matter source . which 
solves the field equations no matter 
how bizarre its equation of state or 
pressure distribution. 

Hie first part of the text extends 
for 100 pages and provides concise 
summaries of differential geometry 
and group theory, tetrads, spinors, 
Petrov’s classification, the Newman- 
Penrose Formalism and Lie’s theory 
of. continuous groups. The next por- 
tions of the survey 'deal with solu- 
tions which possess particular sym- 
metries and invariances. For exam- 
ple, the homogeneous space-times 
and spatially homogeneous Bianchi 
Universes, spherically symmetric and 
cylindrically symmetric solutions, 
stationary metrics and finally, plane 
gravitational waves - all in 120 


properties. One does not, forjg 

pic. find n i: 

utu systems for the 
metric or discussions oM n fi°*^ ; 
completeness, extcndabllity. ^ .• 
rorlh. One subject that is ^ . 
and which might have ^ 5 
covered Is the question on" c JL| j 
ing conditions proposed hi NL^ ;• 
different known solutions togelW , 

surfiiccs of discontinuity. ^ 
Every relativist ought 
unique book, both as a J] 

reference guide and ns an cleg 8 

duction to the geography ® r 
parts of the space of 
Einstein's equations. ° * 

through its contents list 
questfons stick in die u 

well of exact solutions J jSS** 
our modern mathematical j( 


contain,. Tfie 


lypicm cnapiers are those given over 
to the Kerr-Schild metrics and the 
RObiflson-Trautman solutions. The 
last pprtfon (0 f the book discusses 
some special mtithematicaj techni- 
■SUf* evolved to generating new 
solutions rand embedding-properties 
of existing metrics together with a 
discussion of the connexion between 
schema abStJ8Ct classification 

• All the discussion of the 
documented solutions is concerned 

• wiw their local rather than global 


our modern mathematical 
going to run dry so the 
me future must face Ae JJJ&j 
searching for them with amj^ $ 
ical or approximate # 

just how much ^ ei P®' ns -vstem ^ 
Einstein’s remarkable pui 

equations outside the sp^ - A u 
known solutions? ^ 3e n !,«i thd' rt 
difficult to solve ^ 

fall foul of the ° Sld ** 
effect”: just as Groucho ^ ^ 
join any club that would h w to 
a member, so an 7 | S 
stein’s equations wnlcn ^ clsS sJ. 
enough for us *0 ^ 

inevitably possesses ^ {ha , V 
symmetry or idealization . 
real world does not. 

ir.i . n Rnrrnw is a [ft 




Or Mlcbed HaJncs has been appointed to the 
(hair of agriculniral marketing al the University 
College ol Walts, Aberyslwyth, He is at pre- 
sent lecturer in agricultural and food marketing 
at (hat College- 

Dr J, V. Soamei it appointed to the chair of 
Dial pathology and to (lie headship of the 
department or oral pathology at the University 
otTVcwcastle-upon-Tyne from October I, 1981. 
He has been senior lecturer (honorary consul- 
tant! in the department of oral medidne and 
mil pathology at (he University of Edinburgh. 


Gra nts 


Heriot-Watt 

BiM ing - £14,538 from SERC for investigation 
tale the acoustic design of partially enclosed 
orchestra pits, under the direction of Dr R. K. 
Mackenzie and Dr F. J. Fahy (Southampton 
University). 


been fellow and associate d21m J KJ|d 
lege, Cambridge ilnco 1968 and in 1970 he was 

tiff &!■&“ »■" 

Dr Patrick Rabbin, lecturer in 


n ^ riiuany. 

apMlntcd to the chair of social administration 
of ? ri 2 101 - Hc succeeds 
lessor Roy P arker and the tide attached to the 

Electrical and electronic engineering - £10,140 
from ihe SERC for Investigation into dleiec- 
tne breakdown in liquid and gaseous helium 
and In helium/solld combinations, under the 
direction of Dr John Hlley. 

Mathematics - £10,000 from SERC for ia- 
vMligation into non-linear systems of parllal 
ddfercmla equations, under the direction of Dr 

J- M. D&Jl, 

Pkyda ~ £13,66? from thcDopartment of Indus- 
try for development of optBoacouitlc trace-gas 


chair will he social policy. 

Professor Eric L. Dagteu. lecturer In electrical 
engineering and electronics at the University of 
Manchester Institute of Science and Technol- 
ogy, tins been appointed i„ the Imperial Group 
Chair in micKiclecl runic* fl i the University of 
Bristol. 

, K > Rhy» Davies, cunsulrnni radiolo- 
gist, Brilol Royal Infirmary, and hanaian cli- 
nical lecturer In the University of Bristol, has 
been appointed to the chair in radiodiagnosis, 
in succession to Professor Sir Howard Mid- 
uttimss. 

1^,. B*Um. Icciurcr In French In Ihe 
university of Edinburgh, has been appointed to 
the second chair of French at Southampton 

under Ihe direction of Dr M. J. Col- 
ics; £31,603 from Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council, for development of microwave 
pressure sounder, under the direction of Profcs- 
* )r S. O- Smith, Dr G. E. Pcckhnm and Dr D. 
A, Flower-. - LW.OU5 (rom ihe SERC lor 
investigation into non-linear refraction and 

K ical bistability on semi-conductors, under the 
stion of Professor S. D. Smith, Dr J. M. 
Colles and Dr D. A. R. Miller. 


y|Open University programmes August 8 to August 14 


Saturday August 8 
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7.1 S Mui conuoDnlcaKDn and sodeiy. OiMnlilng 
(DE353; preg tl>. 

740 Man 1 * ruilsui quen. Aladun: The Praying 
People (AD208: prog 12). 

0. 06 Mueriali proeeislnu. Injection Moulding 

rnS2; p»g 12). 

B&C2 

740 The comrol ot educsKon la Britain. The Inside 
Scene: Policy ar Falrwesiher School (EZ22; 

US tt. p,o-.ln,. .nj^ion Moulding 

fT352; prog 12). 

LM* Arts foimdaitan course. Victorian Moral Paint- 
ing I A 101; prog 23). 

Ml Curriculum dolgn and derelopmeni. Cur- 
itcuhun ltmovadno (E203; prog 12). 

•20 Elements of musk. Harmonic Analysk (2) 
IA24); prog 6). 

1. (8 Puients tutuequilliy. Private Invesimem and 

the Third World: A Cue Study of Touriiin 
(0302; pr« 12). 

10.10 The early Roman Empire end Ihe rile or Chtiit- 
hidiy. The ErabUihinenl In Britain (A291; 

IW Swnum ihcoiy and atomic uruciure. The 
Atonic Owl (SM33I; prog 8). 

1140 Fund menials of suilnlcal Inference. Weights. 

Mcssnju end Siaditln (M341: proa 6>. 

1125 Dime. Sis Charaden In Search of in 
Aiuhw 1A307; pr«w 12). 

1110 BWogy. fam ud function. The Venebralo 
„„ Ufcey fS2Q2; piog 23). 

Carbonyl Chcmlslry (S2M; 

* nd lUne - M lhc Ff0nl,er 
“* "‘iwMwil. ftopotfes of Wanar (S2-3; ptog 

,,B ° r ,Mfl - ThB of Italy 

fe‘^lhwl‘ 1 i, hu, 5. l ! n B»«raohy. The Dlffu- 


MB Pellerm of inequality. The Organisation tor 
a „ African Unity fD302; prog 23). 

S-8S The early Roman Empire and Iho rise of Chiiii- 
uuuiy. Tho Britons under Rome (A29I: prog 

7.1B MiUi^kmo of society. Cargo Culu (DI0I; 

7.8B Etucailon and the urban environmenl. Cauahi 

RADIO f|v n H T ™ H “ d,|a ‘ ,L '’"‘ 71 
7.1B Oicat Britain 1 73 CM 9 JO: sources and hfitor- 
I9*S: A New Elite (A4QI; piog 13). 
7 38 English urban history 1500-1780. Penitence and 
Poverty: The Great Plague of London of [MS 
(AJ22: prog 6). 

r-BB the Enlightenment. Musical Drama and the 
Classical Style (A204; piog 23). 


0.1B Technology founditlcn course. After the Har- 
vest (TlDl; prog 13). 

0J5 Science and belief: from Copernlrui u> Darwin. 
Mubtm and ibe Organic Cheinbis (AMST283. 

RADIO sl&Hli 

Z3.1B Seventeenth ccntuiy England: a rtangfna cut- 
tute 1618-1689. Women, Part 2 [A 203. prog 

28JB* Spence and belief: from Darwin to. Einstein, 
vnallim In tho 2lhh Century (A3B1; prog 111. 

Monday August 10 

BBCl 

040* Oiganle^eheniisiry. Carbonyl Chemistry {S246; 

7.0B* space and lime. Al the Frontier 

7.80* JnmniuBO® o/ecironlci. Dlriial Measurement 
(T283; prog 6). 

BBC2 

040 Dnata. "St Joan" IA307; prog 17). 


depend! s« (D233. piog 8). 
LIB* Science and brllef: from Cop 
Vitalism and the Organic Ch, 


f: from Copernicus to Daiwtn. 
Organic Chemists (AMST28J, 

f. Social Skills An Inuoduc- 


#4f te'rf s, ? l ? ctu « «od design 181 
Sfep* Study; 66 Frognal,T B rt 2 


1890-1939. 
L 2 (AKB; 


Cro “- Cu "“" 1 

^ central themes In Wltigen- 

M«2. 7lm PrfV,Cy 01 Son ™» 

,W Sr ,n i h ,“?!l "IP" 1 EcotiomJcs and Tochni- 

, SwfinS af ,lbuUon in v,floriB n Bn ai B nd 

,JS< eoune - and Food 

MW S t^f 01 ")■ 

fns? , SoJ ,! q BT amu ******* Fbiiisw 

,M ° V'*™ Composite video 
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^nday August 9 

behSVfaBl1 ® eo U* e * 1 fWlj prog 

inri /iMirtn 1 eon. in vi 


*35? l ^5? \m-\939. S2P^WT° rkB ■ 


^ 18). “‘J 011 *- ueanery Gardens (A30S; prog 

a^, in the Field 


MO Urmia. "Si Joan" IA307; prog 17). 

7.M* Modern art From 1848 (o (he present: styles and 
soda] implications. Moholy-Nagy: Paint Ina, 
Phowgrapay, Flta (A3S1; otog S). 

1flr80 PeisonalUy and banting. Education In Trinidad 
(E20I; prog 12). 

17.1B The nature of cfrembiiy. Ferrocene (S304; prog 

1740 Introduction to pure mathematles. Ailorai 
(M203; prog 23). 

IB JIB* Mathematics foundation course. Modelling 
stock control (MKU; prog 21). 

1030* Technology foundation course. Pint In the Field 

radio rar 8131 - 

6.18 Sodil work, community w«k and socloty. 
Social and Political Contest (DE206; prog 12). 

B.3B Greece 478-336 BC. Aristophanes': Tba 

Early Plays fA292; prog 12). 

28.16 Ana foundation count. Mare. Engels and Man- 
chester (A1DI; pro* 21). 

2X38* Technology foundation course. After ihe Har- 
vest fTIOT; prog (3). 

RADIO 4 IVKF) 

2X30 The Barth’s physical resources. NAWAPA - 
Water Management on a Continental Scale 
(5266; prog 3). 

23,60 Music interlude. 

Tuesday August 11 

BBCl ' 

640* Biology: form and function. The Vertebrate 
Kidney (S202: prog 23). 

7.06* An Introduction to materials. Tbe Cat Body 
from Wood to Steel (TS251; prog 131. 

7 JO* Evolution. Adaptive Radiation of the Sliver 
Swotd Alliance (S364; prog 9). 

BBC2 

640* History of architecture and design 1690-1939. 
Edwin Lutyens: Deanery Gardens (A 305; prog 
18). 

7416* Personality and learning. Education In Trinidad 
(B20I; prog 121- 

7,30* Art hi Italy 1 ASM 580. Fountain and Giotto: 
Medld Gardens (A352; prog 9). 

16.80* Gtuplis, networks and dc sign. Tbe Mariner 9 


8.36 Sodsl psychology. Social Skills. An tnwodue- 
llon (D305; prog 12). 

2X IB* Making sense ol society. Cargo Cults (DI0I; 

21XS Etnlenundlng spaco and rime. Standing on the 
Shoulder or Giants (S3 54; prog A). 

23.BB Twentieth century poetry. “Juii Wink as you 
Depart" - W. fl. Auden and Light Verse 
lAi06i prog 12). 

OO.IB* Curriculum design and development. The 

RADIO 4fVHF) 0eo * ,a ^ ,y Pro,ecl <E2fl3i P ro » l7) - 
2820* Hit tarty Raman Empire and thn riao of Chrin- 
unity. The Britons under Rome (A291-, prog 

2380* Great Britain 1750-1950: sources and histor- 
iography. 1945: A New Elbe IA4UV. prog 1J) 

Thursday August 13 

BBCl 

840* Patterns of inequality. Private Investment and 
the Third World: A Case Study of Tourism 

S 502; pro* 12). 

e eitw Roman Empire and the rise of Christ- 
ianity. The Establishment in Britain IA29I; 

7-30* Philosophical problems. The External World I 

BBC2 ^ Pr ° 8 ^ 

840* Crustal and .mantle processes: case studies in 
earth tdrnce. Metamorohiun (n the Italian Alps 

2 )36; prog II). 

I algorithmic approach to computing. String 
Processing (M23I; prog 8j. 

7.30 Linear mathematics. Oscdlatloiu Along a 
Heavy Spring (M201; prog 21). 

1X30* Making sense of society. Cargo Cults (D101; 

RADIO VTWj' 

XBS* Telecom umnicailon systems. Composite Video 
Signals and Scanning (T32J; prog 6). 

B.1B* The Enlightenment. Musical Drama and the 
Classical Style I A 204; prog 2)). 

MB Research methods in education and the 
social sciences. The Nature of Eiplanailtui In 
Ibe Sodal Sdences fDOJOt: prog v). 

23.18 Mathematics Coundailoa course. Foundation 
Maths 12 (MIDI; prog 12). 

23.38* Cognitive development: language and thinking 
from birth to adolescence. Attitudes Towards 
Bilingual Education In Gnyoedd (E362; prog 

23.68* Material under sue a. Inveittgatlng Failure 


ff351; prog 7). 

0Q.1B* Tbought and reality: central ihenwi In Wlttnn- 
ilein's philosophy. The Privacy or Sensations 
IA402; prog u). 

00,38* Political economy and taxation. A SUlch In 


World Pofbkt. The Rite nod ftU of Bri- 
(■in's Sanctions Policy 4: The Nature of Conflict 


Ml* ffi? 1 ; pi^ U) aUDn bi Ihe Field 

u, ■*■"■*■ 

Ua Wjai **W- Cargo Culu (DIDlj 

An llln^.1 . 


ID 233; prog 8). 

PhUwphicai ^tobkrnt. The External World 

Languan in use- Flctfao In the Market Plans 
(E253: prog A). 


jjj rtOg »). ’■ UUU ILTlUli 

tgg Suln » 

hlio Retearc& ta Sou,hera 


• ^ ptS' 6) lhe cun * ulu ' n - Oo «te Ball 

^ Collkri" 

■ "** JsSjSf"’ Commanhv Th8,bt 

'.H. w gyaiemi. Teletext (T321-, 

' 12,(1 S’® ,D hS^ k in*KlI? u ? l5y , wwk society, 

;;*• ph " 1 - 


(E253: prog A). 

18.30 Science found si Ion coarse. Looking it Cells 
fSIOI; prog 23). 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

6.88 The rise af modernism In music i 890-1935. 
Charles Ives: The Fourth Symphony (A306; 

xss* and itabUliy in the development of 

modem Europe e 1789-1970. Perspective |3) 
(A399; prog 12). „ , 

2X18 PoUtlnl ecooomy and taxailon. A Sdteh In 
Ttoto (D323: prog 6). 

23.38 Partial dlfferonflel equadans ol apptted 
mathematics. Cottvorgence (MJZl; wog fij. 

23.88* Px Herns of IneouHllty. The Organisation for 
African Unity (D3W; prog 23). 

00,15* D«lsiofl mating In Britain. Lead ratuilon m 
Birmingham (D203; piog LA). _ 

0048 Oeeanography. Deep Sea Sediments (SIM; 


RADIO 

23 JO* Greece 478-336 BC 


Eariy Hays (A292: prog 12). 

23.60 Comparative poUtfci. Da Yu I 


ArtiiophRRei: 


jollifcx. Da Yu Dao: Critique and 
232; pro* 2). 


Wednesday August 12 

BBCl 

. X40* Ait Inuodurtlon Id ««taksy- Cujnn* Com- 
mnnlty. AnlhropoioglcBl Reaeairt in Sowbera 

7.08* m • yirT — - f Water (S2-3; prog 


Time (0323; proa 6J. 

RADIO * [VHP) 

2X30* Historical sourcei add the social scientist. No 
Safety In Nuinben (D301; prog 2). { 

2X80* History of architecture and detfen 1890-1939. I 
Pro led Cate Study: 66 FrotoiL Pqri 2 (A303; 
prog 24), 1 ■ 

Friday August 14 

BBCl 

6.40* Computing and compurcis. St-stema Anilytls 
(PM95I; png 9) 

7.08* Comniter-baied Information systems. The User 
and tbe Database (M332; prog 6). 

7 JO Political economy and (axiiba. Tne Rale Sup- 
port Grant - PoUtits or Selmca? ID323; prog 

B9C2 *' 

640* Tbe nature of chemistry. Ferrocene 15304; prog 
23). 

7JS* Introduction to pure msthemitlci. Adorns 

B U03; prog 23). 

athematka ncrom the curriculum. On the Ball 
IPME2W-. prog A). . 

18J0 The Earth's phvslcil resources. Resources Tor a 
aty (S266\ prog 8). 

RADIO 3 ft/HFI 

6.88 Art in Hdn 1480-1380. ItaUin RenaSsnnce Gar- 
dens (A3J2; prog 8). 

8,18* English urban history 1900-1780. Penitence anl 
Poverty; Tbe Great Hague of London of 1 665 

8JS (tenormflly^iti teaming. Creole Dialect (E20I; 

23.18 PckSi production svstcmi. AgrWmre and Oe- 
wlopntenV in Bast Africa (1)0273; proa 6). 
2X38* OceaMgraphy. Deep Sra Sndlmenti (33H; 

23.88 w* velopnwtii of Intuumeflii and thdr I 
tmak, Tv,«ntlfllh Century Mutfc: ExtracU (l) 

00.18* iinev mat&milka. Rcrislon (M201) prog 12). 
0DJS* Thr Earth's physical reaomtes NAWAPA - 
Want Maossco.cul on a Coptinental Seals 


Appoinfmciits 


7J0 Sysrcmj performance: human Tacton and tyx- 
Earthquakes and Terimol- 
ogy (TD342; prog 10). 

D&C2 

840* Materials processing Injection Moulding a3J2; 
prog 121 . 

7.08* The development of Instruments and their 
ttUHle, Romantic Recital (A.3CH; pun ju 

7.30 Prlmriplcs or chemical processes. Ratei of Chem- 
ical Reaction IST2W; pn M 12). 

1X80 Conflict in the family. The Fatr'ly Network 
(P253; prog 7). 

17>M ^™g J | , i || l aod^ compmen. Systems Analysis 

1X30 Am foun^atfon course. Industrial Landscape, 
The Yorkshire Woollen Industry (AIM; piog 

RADIO 3 (VHFl 

8.88 World politics. Changing Perreptloni on Inlor- 


General 

Dr A. Cowey, a member ot the council’s 
Ncuiwdcntts Doaid and chairman of the 
hoard's grant committee has been appointed a 
member of Ihe Medical Research Council. Dr 
J. L. Go wans, deputy chairman of the council 
and Piofessor R. H. Cawley have been re- 
appointed. 

Professor l. M. Glynn and Professor Ucrnan3 
Croisland have been appointed ns member!, nf 
the Agricultural Research Council. TIieY re- 
place Professor Sir Andrew Huxley who rc- 
m^ned from (he council ltu>l January following 
hn election as nrcsidcnl of the Royal Society 
ami Professor Sir Hugh Ford who retired. Pru- 
tcHor Glynn is nrolcs&tr ol membrnne physi- 
ology al lhc University of Cambridge. Profes- 
sor Cross land is professor of mechanical and 
industrial engineering at the Queen’s Univers- 
ity, Belfast. 

David Clcalon. Can Sussex Counly Council's 
adviser on careen education, has befen elected 
president ol the National Association of 
Careers and Guidance Teachers. Mr Cleaton 
was officially Installed as president at the asso- 
ciation's annual conference at Edaehill College 
of Higher Education in Ormskirf on July n. 
He took over from Jeffrey Engel, principal 
lecturer m counselling anti careers work at 
Edgchill College. 

The Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences 
announces that Profcuur All Jolmcls has been 
elected president ul tire academy, succeeding 
Professor Gunnor Hoppe, Alf John els Is profes- 
sor of vertebrate ttooloey and head of research 
department al ihe Swedish Museum or Natural 
History, 

President of the British Orthopaedic Associa- 
tion for 1983 is Professor Jack Stevens from lhc 
Univcrsiiy of Newcastle. Professor Stevens is 
currently a member of ihe Editorial Bonn! of 
the British Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery , 
and chairman q( the Education Sub-Cnitinullce 
of lhc British Orthopaedic Association. 
Professor John P. Kenyon, professor of modern 
history of Si Andrew’s University, has been 
elected a fellow of the British Academy. 

Mr Jack Thompson has been appointed assis- 
tant director of the North East London 
Polytechnic and dean or the faculty of engineer- 
ing. Mr Thompson is a pasl chairman of the 
Institution of Eleciriral Engineer’s Science. 
Education and Management Division, a mem- 
ber or the Mcrrimsn Working Porly, which led 
10 Ihe establishment of the Finntsion commit tec 
and currently a member of management and 
design divisional board. 

Sir Charles Trough! on to continue as chairman 
of Brillih Council for further two years. He 
Joined ihe Board in 1974 and was elected 
chairman from January I, 1977. . 

Sir Francis Avery Jones, consultant physician to 


NotJceboard is compiled by 
Patricia Santinelli 
and Mila Goldie 

the Central Middlesex HospliaJ and Consultant 
Gastroenterologist lo Si Mark's Hospital, and 
Mrs Jessie Blossom Cmillhural of Oargravc. 
Yorkshire, pa iron and benefactor of the col- 
«80, have accepted election to ihe honorary 
fellowship of the college. 

Universities 

Liverpool 

Director, or the Bio -Mechanics and Medical 
PhyBics Unit: David Adnls. Senior lecturers: 
(haematology); J. Burns (forensic pathology); 
£■ Sioddaid f Surgery). Lecturers: Eve 


X lauigciri. Lecturers: eve 

Rasenhafi (German); 5. R. Bold/ (Hispanic 
studies, temporary); K. Mason (modem bis- 
loty); R. u. Compton (inorganic phyucal and 
indiJ sinal chemistry); Julie L. Mohamcd (com- 
putational and statistical science); D. Manner 
(medicine); J. C. D organ (orthopaedic and 
aardent surgery); J. R. Oosncy (pathology); D. 

Yu . (PjV' ,fo,o E0'. J. Ellison tpjy. 
chtalry); T. W. How (surgery, bio-mechanics 
and medical physics um'tj: M. A imm 
Katherine S. Williams flawj; s. G.' Millard 
(civil engineering); Camlfla R. Valllaot fveter- 
taanr amicmiy); Z. WoJdehiwet (veterinary 
pathology); F. P. Muipby (economic and bwf 
fleas studies). 

Manchester 

Senior Lecturer: C. M. Bradshaw (clinical 
psychology). Lecturers: P. M. S. Davidson (En- 
glish language and literature); J. F. Wilson 
(economic histonr); P. A. Cammack (govern- 
ment); Peter Molzer and Michael hftwmun 
(accounting): R. D. Nelson (education); A. P. 

T. J. David (child health): J. P. 
Griffin (diagnostic radiology). Nikiforov Theofi- 
Infnulus (psychiatry |; Junaihan Pedlar (vrnl 
surgery); M. J. Ernes (botany); G. A. Irwin 
™P- P- Saviolli (liberal studies in science); P. 
A. Muriin and P. J. Webb (mathematics): A. 
K. Bowman (mathematical statistics); K. N. 
'Vhite (pollution nml environmental control). 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

Dean of facility of agriculture: Professor Peter 
Arnold. 

Stirling 

Senior lecturers: R. Bland liociology); Dr W. 
C. McOrew (psychology); Dr J. M. Stewart 
(biology); Dr B. Thompson (German); K. C. 
Pratt (accountancy); C. M. I. Rattray (comput- 
ing studies). 

Strathclyde 

Readers: D. J. C. Forsyth (economics); Dr R, 


trlcal engineering); Dr T. L B. Wade (modem 
languages), 

Sussex 

.Pro vice chancellor- Professor John Lyons. 
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Important news tor 
New Subsc^ers^ 

I New subscribers to The 

Times Higher Education 
Supplement can now take advantage 
of our special introductory rate of £2250 for 
ayear's issues - even cheaper than buying it from 
your newsagent Simply complete the coupon 
below and our computerised subscription 
service will process your order at once. 

*Offer applies to new subscribers in the UK only. 
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fipp N tall d n ■ art I n vlted for tha 
blmvingpDtu. for which application* 
ale is on the rfe tee shown Sotoilai 
(un In* olh or wfi* euiedla.aa* 
loJUiwi - Professor 4A41.M9: Loeturar 
IA19.021 IAZS.037. FurDwr iMuili and 
■ppUcoUon procedure nuy f>a obtained 
bom Tha Association ol 
Commonwealth UnfuoraiiEe, (Appta.l 
38 Gordon Square. London WCIH OPF. 


University of Queensland 

LECTURER 

IN GOVERNMENT 

The jpnoin[to>i III luunr urnojnrlnrrieii 
in puhlli, jJmlni'iruiliin plu« il*- inpmliv 
ipiNth iimiiHhrr •.rjyjin. [ur Hr ulily 
AmlHlIm |ini nmum Ihii puttiiily 
cumr jr ill « poll 1 1 c . (menu i mn 3 I 
tdHloiM or poUikal theory. A Mghtr 
deuce b required and tertiary it&blnger 
lefoui nark npcriencthprefrired. 
DuIIh comiiKiKc 1 January IflH nr y. 
woo a. pfHihMt iliere-afrcr 
The show rnrmlonnl potiiliut I. whim 
in the audlabllilj of fund. 

I Oklober ! 1 SI. 

The Hinders University 
of South Australia ' 

CHAIR OF 
SOCIOLOGY 

fRr-od.rrllwmoi] 

Application aie Imirrti from whnlar. 
unit IrucwiMn any neoersodolAsy. 

Fur Iter In foinuitan abom iJk pavklon, 
Iheeondlllnai of oppolimnr m (inctudina 
.npuaiunaifnn m rs ngc nuniv) and deislli 

University of Melbouma 

LECTURER 

(LIMITED TENURE OR 
CONTINUING) IN THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS ' 
ADMINISTRATION 
FACULTY OF 
ECOMOtylCS AND 
COMMERCE 

HI I Fie maiin't dtiraefnef e/U innoq. 
nperlrdre pnynmiiiei kde.liohfc hn 
nri nwiilxi. 


Tile mii!c c.ful apt'lkanl will hr 
r.pnlnt la lake up Juliet nn 
><i January, 1943 at uiumhii iw.-ihk 
ilir reader 
I* Suplenher 11 * 1 . 


Lo Trobe University 
Melbourne 

LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 
SCHOOL OF 
BEHAVIOURAL 
SCIENCES 

AprJkulkinvarc Imlietf tor iht jhhuuiu 
I nrne ffcM nf iniifc-ninnal piycticriogy. 
The fJfparininn pint Idcv nrnlrv-kinal 
lldtniny In pvtUlnlngr fording in ihe 

<IeS«X nf Woslei -■rp.vfholiw- 
Apptiiam. .hrmld have it higher degice 
“I'll ifiarrh nnd lent hlng expert rare in 
nni'iircAiif rrn/ewtoial i raining. 
Ifnwi-iri. pn.-rnen.vniu he given It. 
appliuidiMniha hjrtgmunil In .-llnlcnl 

(n.ilipliipv . The .imrwful .tpplfrnni n||| 

hr rec|uireillii.up^ni.e eaten iirl ami 
'PWhli and l iiiiijiiii.i in lijlk.in mill 
viiniinl liiMiiiirluii. ih, p|.i. 1 -,n l | l i „r 
viudnus. || I.HlvaevpfiictlihqiilK- 
Witami » IU mnirlbulc in the rwuch 
cITort of ihe drparhnral. 

JDScpicniher l«Rl. 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER AND 
LECTURER(S) 
DEPARMENTOF 
LEGAL STUDIES 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

The appploicnnill hecepcvicd louke up 
iluilev In lime for Uiecafflnitnetartii nf 
leaiMna In ihe Itn acadmtc yeor. The 
seriof Let l u rerhip > I «nurr.hlp pc d'ltxi 
KicnuinMe. One fcctnrahlp be a 


leaiMna In ihe 1^82 acadrenlc year. The 
Senloe Let l u rerhip 1 1 .enumhln pc dilnn 
KicnuiaMe. Onrlreiarahlp whlbca 
Iked teem iKHiilan hai a mcoikI 


an»lnimeni in a lenaraMe poihhin mav 
ahnbeinaife. 

The Derail mem of I eaalSiudlnfpiin. 
pan of ihe School oTSntla! Science, and 
offer* cmn.wa IratUn, 10 a DA In 
conlnnttlnn «hh iheDerunmem.nf 
PoUrim. Snelnloair. Fcannniki. Hhiory 
aadniherrtlninidlwpllnea. liaKohu 
poMarsduaie ilud con nothing toward, 
ihe dejitetof MA and Ph.D. Thedruirc 
pawed by ihe Denamqeni ate nm a 

S attfkBilDn for ihamaciice or law. and 
eetnpla.h In ihe mtrfcalamaiidinihe 
rreoirti done «dihln ihe Depan.meni It 
upon ihe role of lav |n lodcty. 

. AppUrani. thnuld po»e*. dihde a innd 

Jeial qu lllfk-ii tn, tom Uned a ilh a 
tubtiBHiiniucicM in aitnherdhdpllnc. . 
m good aiialifkaikqi In anfliherdEvdpllae 
mnhincd «iih a .nhwaniial (nicrc.i In 
la* reined nwirerv Relnam profeititqiiil 
nperlen.-eand lenliiy irachin, 
etpenenie uillatwi be latrn Inioanmni 
Salary: 1 A I ’WJI-S.Vi.WJ 
WScplrmhcr |9S| 


• THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY ' : 

RESEARCH OFFICER GRADE 1 0 R 21 
SENIOR PROGRAMMER GRADE 1 

■■ . • Depart merit df Nuclear Physics ■ 

- Research Schdoi of Physical Sciences 

nia pniiilm Mvdvtl over Hi respAnsMTw for Uta wrpoulws kwaud uXiw. 
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W-e DOS mnchipag. Mu^ria ADC tonUgmafena na Int^Md X'urdM 
J* lh ^Dnwnnie n i: daia looufna of I ha steels™ lor hmndai, pod ol tome 
•enarantnaipqutonuHiiiadotia whh CAMAC 

- llMl !h« a ueettvM Candida w would hnva'n hdefe^aund (u, 
p ^ y,lc * •■“••C' 1 . pwfarab*v nu clear pfiyilcj, -.vin, a.peiltrca o! muII 

'gTf’jjf* « proflranvnhiB lewf a% wafaa FOnTSAN Hewanmeia' 

abut* Kardwm dMloo thpaiAntn would ha in advantage bur la not aattHrSd 1 ™*^ 

. .22? ,lbc "?2? f!? **nr- » quanileaiionp and B.pnrtence wvd be 

WiVnw ^ neoltftf Fallowing rt rigrt 
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RenorabiB. uwef and mmoval a*mnus wn bo paid *d usKunca with • 
arcommodaltoi wdl be pruvfciod lo the auccessful appGunl rf nppoinmd front' ' 
ci iiaide Canberra. Thh appointee wilt ha required Wumtogoe medical cwilnebon. 

WrlRan appScaUbfU. q not big rafee snea number fil388, aheuM bo forward ad 
■e tha Secratary. Tha Auilraflan National Unhrataliy. P.O. Do* 4. Canbaera 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 


Tha Noilonal UnlvBiaity of Singapore has embarked on a 
rapid oxpenslon programme and invhes applications for 
leeching eppofntmonia to all la 8 -faculties: ArtB & 
Social Sciences, Science. Medicine, □emlgtry. Law. 
Archileclura & Building, Engineering. Accountancy & 
Business Administration. 

WhilD academic staff will be appointed to all Faculties, 
recruitment win be stepped up especially In ihe 
following uepBrtmfifltswhere Isrgar numbara of staff are 
required: 

Accouniancy Mathematics 

Bub I new Administration Sociology 

Computer Science Architecture 

Economics 6 Statistics Building Science 

English Language & Building & Estate 

Literature Management 

Candidates must possess a Ph.D. degree, except those 
applying to the Departments of Accountancy Lew 
Building & Estate Mangemeni end the School of 
Architecture, should possosa at least a relevant Master's 
degree and/or professional qualifications. Gross annual 
emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer : S822570 ■ 44910 

Senior Lecturer ; S838820 - 67200 

Associate Professor ; 59^410 - 78020 

Professor ; 8970670-91870 

fStgCl * S$4.08apprtw.) 

The commencing salary Is dependent on a candidate's 
qualifications, experience and level of appointment 
offered. 


Staff may be considered for tenure appointment after an 
Initial contract of 3 years. Leave and medical benefits are 
provided. Under the University's Academic Staff 
Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member contributes 
to the Fund at the present rata of 22% of his monthly 
gross salary subject to a maximum ol S8B60 p.rn.. and 
the University contributes 20 14% of his monthly gross 
eatery. The Bum standing to the staff memher's credit In 
die Fund may be withdrawn when ha leaves 
Singapore/ Malaysia permanently. Other benefits 
include: a settling-ln allowance of S91000-2000, an 
education allowance in respect ol children's schooling 
id the extent of 76% of basic school fees subject to a 
maximum of S912.000 p.a., subsidised housing at 
rentals ranging from 9100-360 p.m., passage assistance 
end baggage allowance for transportation of personal 
effects to Singapore. 

Application forms and further Informtlon concerning 
terms and conditions of sarvice, working environment 
and other academic matters moy be obtained from: 


Mr. H. E. Sharma, THb Association ol 

Commonwealth 

MUS Overseas Office Unfvarahlaa {Appta.l, 

B Chaaham Street 36 Gordon Square. 

London SW1 London 

Tel: 01-236 4682 WC1H OPE 

Tel: 01-387 8672 ■ 
The Recruitment Unit 
National University of Singapore 
Kent Ridge. Singapore 061 1. 

THESt 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BOTSWANA 

Appticflllorn a>e (nviwd lor ilia tallowing pails: - 

I. 2 SENIOR RESEARCH FfiLLOWSREBEARCH FELLOWS. For (he fair 

?h? a. I! ld b " q “ n ' lr * d ln oIlhB ' SQcta ’ Sclancw or Human Gsograghy 

up P 0 ”** 0,1 lh > ‘toatopiren: ofTtfBVMi 
iwearcn In the fl Bid at Human SaWamam. Ka/iha will alao bs axpactad id aci aa a 
Iteiinn win tha Oovamment on rasesreh ratalad to tha Tribal Graihg Land Policy - 
Communal Fmi Davatapmam Areas ITQLP-CFDAI Protect, unr&r the Nattenm 

nr range man i a co-ordlnala prtvale rsHarch on TQLP _ CFOA The aaixiteiae 
muM be wSltea lo provWa on-iha-job balnlng to nir staff Davstopmant f£ 

*° PSLlf!; P*5 o? nefB ^ w “ k NIR - F “ tha *»c and pail applicant* should ba 
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TheappotnMs wdl be ottered a one year eontreci Initially with a porntbll^of 

J, LECTURER IN OEOMORPHQLOQV. AppUcanta should hold .1 taut . 
Mittare degree with ipecWliatlon In Geomorpltalogy. Ttiota with a Ph D wS bs 
Oi™, pntarence. An abHtv to Mach Hydroto* A alwba « ivantaaTTh! 
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UNIVERSITY OF NAIROBI - KENYA 
AppHcntlon, aro kivilod lot lira pci ol 

SENIOR LECTURER 

In Dapartment of Civil 
Engineering 

Applicants should bo prultnilonii Civil 
Engineers with a noail lint dogma ntnf 
poaigreduaia qualnlcoiimre and hovo hail 
truea (o tha yairs toochlnfl unit loaonrch 
t*p€nBnce. Indus UloT osperionru k nhin 
dariieble. Tho appolntaa mun ho copntila 
o( Initiating letmrcli. 

Sjlaiy scab: Kn.30D-KC4.900 na. IKt 1 
- Cl. 10 slwHnq.i In vury axcuptlonHl 
CBCiimsiancift, Inn Brlibh Qovonuiifirtl 
may RISSlH. 0 Mlo,v atiiiptontoniallnn in 
tango C7089 8644 pa Isloillny) travlownd 
annunlly - normally to*. final null 
aisoclatod benaflta. F8SU Nnn 
con hribu tory medical scheme; ■nlisiiiisinl 
housing or Itousing Hllowanco. lamltv 
cansgns. 

Dstallod Bppllanilnni |2 cupina). 

I mekiUing a curriculum vitae and nninliifi 3 
refoiOBs. ihinitd be inm m ilm Rmiigiriir 
(^■• "gwiand Tialrtlngl. Uiikn.sliy nf 
Nairobi, PO 0QT 301B7, Nalrubi, Ka.iy,.. 
to anlvo no Idler than 10 Baplomhur 1980. 
Appjtoanls random in UK shmikl nlsn 
send t copy 10 ilio Ctvririttuo ( w 
Intornotlonal Cooporatlon m Minimi 
Education. The Drldah CouncB, IHahor 
OMilon, B0/81 Tonankam 
?.1u f,0Sd ' t 0nd0n W,P OUT Fuilliur 
dsteUs are evalsbki liom oithai sddigaa 


UNIVER8ITY OF MALAWT] 

Chancellor CoBsgi 
Apiilicalinn, ms Invited lor Sn paid 

LECTURER 

In tha Department of Hlstay 

Tanabla as tann ai poudb Tv 
nppolnioGi will ba etpactsd t? ten 
tour BOS tn African and Moden Wn 
hKiory but should be linlbiaem^y 
leach other courses m maybe rtrgaidh 
tha Deparrrrrai For the umnt pn i 
ability to leach History !«*>! 
Mathodrlogy in the dlplbma Bidden 

program mas In Education ,1 [ ( 
required Applicants must haw i h£s ' 
rlaureo In History. A ptdn'n 
qualllicatlon idipfoma or deyai r ; 
oducatrnn will bo an advantags.. 

Salary seal* (Including ojrv’n 
additinni: K3.S»Kfl,E00 ps da ■ 
University addltlnn In rsnga Cl. WHS 
pa (iruobte In Malawi). IC1 iwtn ■ 
K1.74 I Gratuilv o> IFSt ' 
luper-innuallon lchams UAnstoafiU .r 
FSSU: larvilty paisagsi: wu 

Bllnnnnco,: hierriat ovaiMi Sat 
horning. 

DoroiloJ applicallons 12 tx&i 
Including a curriculum vita* and rqwjl 
retoe"'.. shmiM bo uni to ihsRnri I 
University at Malawi. UnhearrTO 
PO Oo* 27B. 2nmba. Malawi oartiri 
inier than 9 September 1881. ia/m 
resident in UK should iboundlass [ 
tha Commltiee lor imfcriV t 1 
Cooporatlon In Higher EdvOtfo IT \ 
British Council, Hlghai EduciiCnO Jtr j 
90/81 Tollarhmn Couit Road. Iwlr j 
W 1P 0DT Fu'lhoi daub 
limn enhor address. **-, t 


(STTillOUE 

'll 7| 

UGH ® 

. • i 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

ApplkMliuns ore invited fw i iW 
year nppninintcnl of AdnilnraniM 
AssiMuni in the DenutlW* * 
Matingi'inciti Si u alts, i 

apiKiluicc will assist wiitiiheif*™ 
nilmlulsiruifve work « 
Depart litem, which 
tiiulergrniluaie, pos | gi , oi»« 
luisi-cxncriencc course «• 
sliould |w«c« ■ defirre, * n ® | , 
cqu I valent proresiW 
fknikui. Previous 
experience U desirable tu 1 
L-sscmini. . 

Salary wiihitt «it 
£10,575. II U liop«l MJJ: 
within l he lower half <■ "jS 
Postcard requests for futtl*’ 
and uppikxiicm forms io 
Jnlimon. I£qiflbllslimcnt 
ref. 81/32 MS. 

l.otiHhbnrpugh «« 
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Universities continued 


CHE C L 5EffSsinc. Q an I l MuSSSSIdS 'SSSSm° N 

•“sasasss^ 

Applications ara Invited to this permanent postV which wl tn r,i.i r- . 
Dnciorshlp 0 » a maior national CAL dovekpmem nr^nr^™ . ^ ,lclu<,e lho 
electron les In Education Programma (MEPJ and lho Ichliul r» d *? lh * 
accura on the -nova of R.Tewi,. Roattor and .* Cw ? ncl1 Th * «Mncy 

(undid by NDPCAL and the Schoola CouncS. n^J CAL pro], 

pet ion appointed to the post wll be seconded m ihe MFpV^r^. rtt L L ^ ,ridnn - Th “ 
time tor tha period tram appointment until March 1«M 

Educatianal Computing Unit ol CSME and ik. The Pfo|act la baled In tha 
experienced ream already ln p«, Tha tear^ "f lBM ■» 

numbor of VMf, and proitida, an e>perilia quhe unkiun te.^i v CAL Bc,h,,,i “ a 
Othar raspoalblUilaa ol the parson appotew re tl4 
caurus to taichare at CSME. aupar^.ln"^ ht *' dB t,,chln ll on 

departments In the CaBnge and Unlvenlry and^J^teo olh « 

dsvelopmBnt iniarasia. r Pursuing parionil reaesrch and 

Tha auccttshil candidate to tho post (a Ukute •„ k. . 

Inowledgaablsof. the usa ol CAL In school,^ Q^^^,7f^f’ pa, - ,, ? lced ln _ and 
tulure trend. In educational cnmputlng at the rullonal ann ^ W ". 1 ! P IDMn, Bnd 
The portion is avaHabw (torn October 1881™h 
6 pp Scania the appointment wIS mors ,c “ 

Salary according lo qualifications smf n iV ™ 7 

(lactuiar « (lf.305ClB.4I0 Isanloi totuw" pl% CM? 2KJ?" 0 f 0 ^ 80 
Alfowaixe. P 8 1867 Mr Hrinum London 


ippllcatlon, 29lh Sopramkrer 1BBT. " B * Bt * ,m ««nplei.t» 


UNIVER8ITY OF NAIROBI 
KENYA 

AppNcations are Inritad to the post ot 

SENIOR LECTURER 

In the Department of Design 

A ppiesnn muti hold at least a Manor, 
degree or equhralem In Art and Detign 
and have had severs I years teaching and 
research ovpsrisnce at unlverelry tevsl. 
Tha appointee wll be ovpecied to leech 
undstgraduaisand poargraduato caursaa, 
■upervlie research by putgraduetea and 
iuhl In the general admlnlmatlon nt the 
Department in addition, ha/atre w8l be 
npected to teach Social and Cultural 
Snaliei. Form Conunt Appreciation 
Ergonomic. Eshiblilon Doilgn 'Display 
md related Studio and Workshop 
srijtets 

Salary seals,: Kf3.305KE4.9SO pa (Kfl 
= Cl <s sterling ) FSSU Non 
ccntributory medcsl schema.- Mibiidlaod 
hauling or housing allows nee: family 

pa isage,. 

Doiiltad applications (2 copies), 
htoidlng • curriculum yltaa and naming 3 
rmrse*. , Mould ba lent to ihe Registrar 
IHaoultnwnl and Training). University 0 I 
Nairobi. PO Boi 30197. NsVob). Kenya, 
wamw no later than 10 September 1981 . 
Applicants reateanl in UK should also 
•end 1 copy to the Commltiee to 
Inlsmtll onaj Coaparation In Hlnhor 
“gallon. Tha Briihh Council. Hfahor 
Educsihm DJvhlsn. 90-91 Tottenham 
Conn Road. London W1P DOT Further 
»t*9i we nellrtla From either add-oe, 
THES1 


HONG KONG 

university of 

depend on the n.«mS 8 ? ory w "‘ 

Sis? ™ ViiS&XI 

«blai U1 , U |^, 1 . • a,Br ioa (supernnnu- 

wa -^Rwriijsir! 

HK^JIO.TO anprort.) 

not^SfcalS 1 *?! anlarFoa tax 

S"*IinS, |aa™^ , ,. BUucntlun 

medJc,,, 

i*«" .QbUtiwd 

" £3fc.,.a 

yaooo WciH one ofl Hquara. 
KonB - Hooq XEma! ot Hon ® 

REPUB iJSrr F A a0lJTH 

- R0OO4Q. 

^iHono, Prlno# B8neflta 
femii' l Moaio. 


Arc, «' ' 


Jl Arrici? 7 l Rapub- 

HI 


MANCHESTER 

THE (JN1VERSITT* OF 
T ^«*^V LECTURER IN 

i?Bve. The paraon appointed will 

Fe sn,,!”° r ,' an " d JSurw «3B 

9 *° contribute to n 
ranga or underpraduate couraaa. 
Toar n * ?I B 1 1 bo lor one 

W.’SWVil 

“nd application 
ffirdiP (returnsbla by Aupuot 
slat) from the Roplstrar, The 
Unlvaralty MamrhS.tor ' Mil 
9PL.. Quote ref: 13fi/81/THE8. 

HI 


NEW ZEALAND 
CHRISTCHURCH 
UNIVER8ITV OF 
CANTERBURV 

i OR SENIOR 

“"BiWr™ 

^h- Ap E l,c “ ,,0^, “™ Invited ror 
tho above-menUonad posltfnn in 
k h A - °»PgW mant of Mechanical 
Englnaorlno from Ironoura 
w r SS u “« M . ln anglnaorlno who 

wlah to teach and carry out 
research In fluid muclianlca or 
tharmpdynamlca. It would bn an 
silvan taps for candidates to tiavn 
a ro search Interoat In aithar 
wind engineering or onorgy and 
Ha conservation and to noesaaa 
■ome mc P arlance m machaulcal 
engineering design. 

The salary for Son lor Loctur- 
currant icalo la from 
N2M4.1 10 lo *27.589 (harj. 
*30,035 par annum anil for Loc- 
turera la NZC18.140 to *25.520 
per annum. 

ckSsssnunr c,o,,a on 30 

...further particulars and Con- 
di tlona of AppolnUnanl may be 
obtained from the Association 
of Commonweal tit Universities 


of Commonwaaltli 
tAppta.). 36 Oort 
London WCIH OPF. 


Gordon Square, 
Hi 


NEW ZEALAND 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 

ECONOMICS: BUILDING 
ECONOMICS 

LECTURESHIP IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
• ECONOMICS 


Applicants muBt bo abln to 
arrer e coureo In Dutldlna Gcon- 
ontlcB within lho Uiilvaraily's 


Sohool of Architecture. 

Tho □npnrtment would bn 
aaperlally Inloreatod in candl- 
dntaa who can ofTer some 
apKlaJlaailnn In transport ocon- 
amjea. mglona) and urban eran- 
omlca. International (redo and 

S lice theory, The appointee mar 
a required to psrtlclpata In 
alamentary principles and/or 
quantitative teobnlquse coureo, . 

, TlBJBS'n •Ml* for Leciurere 
le NZS19.I40 lo *23.520 per 
annum. 

Conditions or appointment. 
Including method of application, 
may be obtained from the 
Appointmenra Officer. Victoria 
Univoralty . of Woiltngton. Prl- 
. .yate Bag, Wellington. New Zea- 
land, or rrom the AaaoclaUon of 
Conunonweelui UnlyeralUas 
(Appts.), 36 Gordon Sauars. . 
London WCIH OPF. 

Applications dose on 30 
September 1981. HI 


NEW ZEALAND 

PALMERSTON NORTH 
MABSEY UNIVERSITY 
LECTURER |N BOTANY 

A vacancy an lata In the De- 
partment of Botany and Zoolog 
for a lecturer In Experimental 
Botany. Consideration will be 
given to all suitably qualified 
applicant!, but preference will 
ba given to thoee with research 
experience and/or apodal In- 
terests in: - fl) plant cell bi- 
ology; III) physiological plant 
ecology: and/or HID plant 

b Iosya feme tics. 

Tha appointee Will be ei 
pected to teach Internal and ex- 
tra-mural students ar the under- 
graduate level, contribute to 
postgraduate teaching, and ■ 
establish and develop research 
In hfe/nor own Held of fnteraat. 

Salary on the Lecturer, scale: 

• NZSIB.140 - $25,590. 

Further detelle of this posi- 
tion and or thp Unlvaralty. 
together with the general condi- 
tions of appointment may be | 
obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
1, 36 Gordon Square, 

London WCIH OPF or the 
Registrar of the Unlvaralty. 

Application ■ close on 11 
September 1981. Hi 


new ZEALAND 

f aaa '^TuSsaiv, 1 ^'","- 

« ■S.B” 

ass j 

a.ra“.rs-; 

rvs; naa?- 

f 2 7 ' s Rg L ' pay NZM4.no ~ 

ESP 4 *" “"w. tors* 

^mV, r . ar un^ r S; m i? SSV 

VEftsas .%5ss: 

WCIh'oPf!' SqUOre - London 

Moris should ba ror- 
warded aa soon aa poaelbla hut 
not later than 12 P OCTOBER 
-■ r l; Hi 

NEW ZEALAND 

VICTOR A^UNIVERGITY OF 
ECONOMICS - 

™ LO Mff NO 
,NDU II^ L w^fp E s AncH 
gaSSSS, "rUW Fm- 

fm'm h F 'Xl ,lch available 

Tram 1 February 1982. Both 

oerto,i? l ftf n . t i? Br * r ° r en Initial 
period of three yesri anil mav 

rWo°ren?S.' ,d tQ “ ot 

■mANSPORT ECONOMICS 
Tno auccaaiful applicant will 

nhlnS^ivr" In 1,10 7up| her defl- 
nitlon of a reoaarrh project or 
prajecu within one of the 

S^?lrf« n rS° no,n,C ana| l -a lB Of road 
“^ l °"rit*l or economic nnalyala 

v *hlcl« ci p ora. 
or thB WU°h V S t n nC d 0,1 tension 

SL’H- yjljM f^etitli report on 
New Zealand transport and lie 
i on W!th modai-baaod r“ 

^SSrSSE' «ssls 
afft" Aorasa- Ass'vh: 

* , i h ■ variety of backgrounds 
«onomfc°. rtlB8 * ttMn tro,lsport 

Xn% H ^n L ^+.on MARKET,no 

dBaFW WK and 
development of research pro- 
jects in one ol tho areas: Tech- 
nology trenefor. licensing and 
5nd naa f,J?HnM : . on |ropreiiaurah|p 
.^^ J OB J ral . Innovation. 

i®volopmBnt and 
marketing: markatlng and tech- 
nbloay pi min Inti for oxporli- 
ndoptiun aim alrfuiion or in. 
*‘? t - r . l A l In no vat Iona. A suitable 
appointee would have profea- 

anrhai ' ,u , Bllflta,lon ' I" arlance. 
social sclanco, anglneorino or 
management and work oxparl- 
, ln markatlng, technology 

isssSfesr prDj8cfl ' omph,,,i9in9 

The lalary ror bath 
S?JU will be in the Lecturer/ 
Sonrar Lecturer ranges, depend- 
Inn upon tuialJMcatloru and ex- 

ra n B “.-4 o^sraTSir ss? 

annum. 

Closing date: Tha doling dote 
re. “PFriicnilonB Tor both posts 
le: 15 October 1BB1. 

in !F a i| l,icIon ® , appointment. 


Unlvaralty of Wellington, Prl- 
vale Dag. WelllnBlon, New Zea- 
land. or from tho Association of 
^mmpmvaelth Universities 

fc£S5g;W 3 l 6 H ?&*'"' Bq " iff 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited Tor 
°f TEMPORARY LEC- 
TURER In Education for two 
yeara from Uie data of appoint- 
ment. The person appointed will 
Jerkin the area or Primary and 
Middle school education prlnd- 

S ally with experienced serving 
lachera aaconded to couraaa 
leading to ads-ancad diplomea 
and B.Phil. degraaa. There may 
a!(K> ba oppartunltiaa to work 
With graduate certificate and 
planar degree itudents. The 
temporary lecturer should ba 
willing end able to undertake 
research. Tha tuccoisfuJ appll- 
cent should ba able to take up 
the past es eooa as possible 
■ fear 1st October 1881. and not 
later than 1st. January 1982, 

Salary will be at an appropri- 
ate point on the Lecturers' 
scale: *6.070 - £13.960 per 

annum, according to age. quali- 
fication, and experience. 

Further particulars may ba 
obtained from the Senior Aulo- 
tent Registrar iF.P.I. Tho Uni- 
varsity, 6 Kensington Terrace, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 7RU. , 


Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 7RU, 
with whom apbllcatlons (5 
copies), together with the names 
and addreeiBi of 3 referees, 


should be 
Slat August 
reference TH 


ed not Inter than 
pjpsae quote 
HI 


OXFORD 

WROXTON COLLEGE - • 

Applications are invited for 
the post of Lecturer In Econ- 
omics tenable from I September 
1981 for two year*. Candidates 
should be graduate, with a high- 
er degree In social science will 
an lntoraat .In sppjlad econ- 
omics, business finance or lho 
economics or tha EEC. Hurriham 
salary scale. 

Applications containing cur- 
riculum vltaa ’ and the names of 
thraa refereaa, and day tlmo 
telephone number, should ba 
gent no later then 14 August 
1981 to The Director. Wroxlon 
College, Wroxlon, near Ban- 
bury. Oxon 0 X 18 6PX, Inter- 
views will take place during the 
week of 17 August end no 
further particulars ere being 
sent. H f 


SHEFFIELD 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

CENTI *l T °u F n ^ S rANESE 

mar a D :, l d ra “^nln a ?or ll ^‘'? o r^ 

inn iwo nosta in the auovn de- 
pari mu nt . 

.- ’/■■Tr'W WWV l-octiirei In 
JB|,iuioon LniiHnago. I -n a U In for 
?qn i ol ll y rrum 1 D r toiler 
i akfi n.J ™ p ? n "np-unrau win 
Mm In tenchlnu 
JJ*® JJ.ril™ o Intensive one year 
!B5iS MI, ¥ rt tnuran j n Japoiteso . 
Initial salary £.6070 - £9335 a 
qiinllllratlona 
. n , r,r.f?.‘ Jrlon « l - Exnectod hob ol 
i and Ida te, up to about 32 years. 

?l udert .**° r ta,l ‘ ,ld "*°' 1 not nr": 

Jf Paneso Lsnoiiago Toach- 
The person 

•nn3!» d r , wM1 hQ ■ native 

jB P a . n “» oxnarlejicucl 
I” toPLliIno Jopuncso as a 
foreign language. The duties of 
the pnn ar e to l8BCh (ln co ; 

tES-Ei 0 " . wl ! h ,h * LangnanB 
POsn h *nnl.^”l‘‘ ,an, B,roa ‘*v »n 

S?wi!»R. J ,p .“ n *“ *° “I'rior- 
?rei U "i, ''“rinnta at all levnl, 

fSSbi^^oT? n^mr^To^i 

lor 3 ?lic "pc r tod** ' halBry «»■**» 

f r^ rt i l 1 f u,B ™ , far both posts 
from the Reglslrer and Secret- 
Stn' qtv Univoralty. ShaffleJd 
f '9„?TN «o whom appIlcaiionB. 
including the names of two ref- 

tS^rlSS.'. ■ f “ 11 'Ireklsho foV 
.5® Teaching Aaslstsm post). 
Ws'jto ba sent by 19 August 
1981. Quote ref n616/DI. HI 

SOUTH AFRICA 

UNIVERSITY OF TIIE 

”oilANN E SnuRO D 

CHAIR OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

.. ArtoHceHono ere Invited from 
5r U mI. °^ oce? r colour *or 
to * t h "" a bove "th fl r , Bppoln 1 rnon ’ 

totendad that rrom not 

reitenV “2LJ, J® n “f riV >983 the 
W. n “ omnibus Department of 
AJ>P to! Moihamsllca, consist In q 

ffafs' 1 ', 

K^hirPn i u|ly ln . both ilm 
irecnino end research sitlvlilee 
peparimonl and mav bn 
8S55i Ct ®? ,?I “p m o singe lu ba 
?] >n* Uooartment of Ap- 
plied Mathemstlc. 

Currant research In the De- 

jic. ra^^Kr 11 ,^ Vi°eiiirsF 

Mechnn(r« Re B a,, . vlty ' Jt°nUnuuni 
Mechanics, Syatemi Theory and 

2f l i n, i , n , . lDn- Numerlcol Ansly- 
tiDj'.nri Hlumathamntlcs. Thl, d|. 

the 

ectlvo 

nypuBu Meinematl'.-lans in the 
ftL ul, «LHf 8c ' B "™- Tho division 
hB " chsllanglnq aorvice 
reM. hlng ,f. 0,n| lritmBnts. and ron- 
w,,,, rinpartmonta 

SSX® „ atlmuleied Inter- 
dlaclplfnary reaoarch. 

t»n! h £.?S lory ^on B , ' !■ R30 040 - 
..in-. "B Hn,mm - T he Initial 
■rmrHin w *. .J 18 determined 

according to tho quaiirk-aUnne 
and expererloncB of the succobb- 
rul applicant. An annual earvlro 
P“P“» *" BKOrdance with ex- 


octaraanre with ex- 
tetlng Government regulatlona la 

fn™ vvl “ take tha 

form of 93% of one month's 
ii *, nclll rio pension 


I .,1 'F' 1 . 1 ;?" Pen, ion 
and medical aid facilities and a 
houejoj^iitialdy. u the applicant 

nhlSM" 8 . ®PP> ‘rente should 
afauin the Information sheet ra- 
latlnu to thlo Chair from ihe 
London Rapreumlatlve. Uni- 
versity of the Wltweteraraud, 
Chlchesler House, 278 Hiali 
Holborn, London WCIV 7HE. 
Closing date 31 August 1991. HI 

JOHANNESBURG 

UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WmVATERSRAND 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 
Applications lire invitea irom 
Suitably quallflad persons, re- 
BBrdla»9 of aeic, rare, colour or 
national origin, for appointment 
to the foJJasvjna post* in the 
Department of Civil Engineer 
Ing, Appllcania ahould hold s • 
aul table engineering quollllcn- 
tlon and have experlenca In the 
relevant field. 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS OR 
OEOTECHNICAL 
ENGINEERING 
A suitable applicant could ba 
appointed to take responsibility 
tor the diicjollno In the depart- 
ment. Including tha development 
or appropriate post-graduate 
couraaa. The post offara a wide 
range of. opportunities for per- 
sonal development through 
teaching, raiearch end a limited 
consul ting practice. 

®8E8BS3SF 

The post offers a wide range 
of opportunities to develop the 
discipline of construct Ion man- 
agement In South Africa through 
teaching and research in both 
the Dapartment of Civil En- 
gineering and Uie Graduate 
School of Buolneaa Admlnloire- 
tion. The aucceuful, applicant 
will ba responsible for this die- 


valopraant of the Centra tor 
Project and Conetrurtion Man- 
agement which hoa been aelab- 
llohed at the Unlvaralty. It may 
be possible to aubvent the aelory 
ol a suitable applicant from a 
qmm from the CtHietructlon In- 
dustry. 

Salary will be within the 
raj>DB: A Banlor Loclurihr: RI4 370 
- . Tt20 B5Q p.B.j Lecture)-: 
HI0 995 - RIB 230 p.a. 

Tho initial salary and level of 
appointment will be delermlnod 
according to the qualifications 
and experience of IIib auccessful 
candid ales. 

Honours induda favourable 
leave conditions — 


SHEFFIELD 

TEMPORARY LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE N 

ar * In viced from 
2212 ,or Uw Bhnvn 

m* tmmbln for onu year Irani I 

'%iV 

iSr*'5 £ ji 

IICSI D|l pike IImiib Ilf micro. 

prurommra. and should bn wSi 

, fii r |, ,# f«W! , V l n s d l ,™0 

narnan of “l D ?I l i C .?' ,ollv fncTudlng 
»nli h.°Bi relerree. slinuld ba 

He". 9/l>t. BU " > ,B8 '' 


ZIMBABWE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
theg^ttoSIr 1 " arB l,lvl, - , !•» 

'- E SEgS6I^P^»“»;™ 

■“•jSWllSBIESSff— 

mathematics 

•Pure ur Applied or Engineering 
SCIENCE EDUCATION CENTRE 
Salary 9culn« 

SMB 1 ™ r 529?S ?2 1 7008 * S “’ 

Oredo I 91272 <1 x 528- 

1» x Lo 9 c iST, 8 S^ 040 - 

I £ lain: ■ Z*| .35 appro,.) 

Condition, ol SnrvLce: Ruih 
oorniniient pen. Iona ble terms 
■JtfiJturt-ierni com ran, nre 
urrernd for RLademlr piiji,. 

„h£'“r t,l, ' r parllculore: un the 

flerlliD P m!£?' 0n tn ' | riUlan, of 
®?, r ' end on mntliati ul np- 
Pllrailon should tin obtahind 
re™ r r ° » u| *mlttinu un epplire- 
_ 0 ‘ r 'f‘“r- Aupoini- 

7<°7in.r.^k. Par "" , ‘ nn L University 
Ql ZLmbnbvvD, P-O. Rq« ^!Plfi7 , 
Plnaianl. So 1 1 , bury. £|m‘ 
babWB. or Irom rhn AmucIbIIou 

“aooir ? mn Vi ve Sl lh . Universities 
■ Appls.i, 36 Gurdon Square 
Landi in WCIH OPF. R rr " 

- u| to n * should Us sub- 
mltted by 31 AuoubI 1981. HI 


SHEFFIELD 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 

ARCHAEOLOOY 

ar 5 Itivfted from 
men and women for u Temoor- 
5JX Licturoshlp for one year 
Y- , Consideration will hn 

“.**5 *° ‘■■"dItlatnB in any Held 
“f Ufeok mid Rumnn lluianr 
SHI!, A“ h eeolony but urefnronce 

moy be given III Hina., wltli tn. 

‘ n Lalo Ropubllcan or 

sSfire ‘wet SrJL* l . „ Ro "* * " "‘»tory. 
a'WnW" rfl n*io £6.070- 

SfSffiUSgW l^’S^STbSl 

* rom the Reolirrar 

felV 1981 Ouote’rS* 

JOHANNESBURG 

UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WmVATERSRAND 

DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 

"■sa's^Sisa- 

SSS^«Sf , '.iWllK" 1 E 

g Jy a,"'!: 

-™ d siS?”S 

yo ?r toaching praqronimn. 

I«l FehfuSS Ml o“‘^ C S d “5 

ae possible iherenlter. " 

appoint ,{? {*• 

_ J™ Initial valary nntl level ol 

wmritari*. 1 . 11 be rintnntUiicd 
omirdlno to Hie UHnllfirailuna 

tcndSau r ™4n ,lm ■»'rr®ssh3 
An annual sm-vire 
K R-rcortannc^ with exist? 
a& rn “ ulB ' | one ‘« 

to , 2ht■l2 ,0 .^.. , 'T r J 0,,, nru toviteU 

sps^uasar-wSTt m 


Polytechnics 


Faculty of Technology 

DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 
AND HEAD OF SCHOOL 
OF SURVEYING 

Salary Scale: E13.914-F16.690 

Applications are invited for the post of Director of 
Studies and Head of School of Surveying. The School 

leJ^rn ^^| , - a , hed with ® ran B a of courses among 
several sIHed interests and ectivliies or the profession. 
Among these Quantity Surveying, Valuation, Estate 
Management and Planning constitute the major part of 
JJ. SIS Ql ,he School. A recent development we* ihe 
establishment of a degree In Quantity Surveying and 
plana for a degree In Valuation and Estate Management 
are well advanced. 

Applicants for the post should be well qualified and 
experienced professional surveyors capable of 
academic leadership, including the fostering of research 
and the Introduction of new teaching methods. The 
Polytechnic Is creating a limited number of 
„° 'Msotshi Ips and tha successful candidate will be 
eligible to apply. 

- T he Po'YtaohnIc is a direct grant Institution with an 
independent Board of Governors. It opened in 1971 and 
has a student population of soma 7,600. It has extensive 
new purpose-built accommodation, Including 830 
residential places on the 114-acre campus overlooking 
the sea at JordenBtown, a pleasant and quiet residential 
area. There Isa scheme of assistance with removal. 

Further particulars and application forms which 
must ba returned by 24 August 1981 may be 
2 * by tBla P hor »lng Whlteabbey (02311 «B131 
Eat 2243 or £y writing to.* • 

The Ea tabllahm ent Officer 
Ulster Polytechnic. Shore Road, 

Newtownabbay. Co. Antrim, BT37 0QB. 

-II! ill^t 


PRBSTOS ' 

POLYTECHNIC 

ApRlkallona are Invited for ilia 
post nr 

TEMPORARY PULL- TIME 

TEXT.t^R^&maN 

(Hems I Fashion mine and nn. 


. ties, end oul stance with travel Duration 

and transfer cast*. September 

IntamJInU applicsnls should _ , 

Obtain the Information sheets . 8 a lory 

relating to these posts rrom lha £6462 • Cl 

London HapraoBntsUve. Un 


ichoster Haute. _ 

Holborn. London WCIV THE. 2 U - irom t| 

^4srt£Tiug ferjn: 


h. »n..iSTS a fF l i l *pw««n* Will 
tone " on *he DA 
‘y.95*; F“*h | pn coune and op- 
Piicani, ahould have nxperlsnce 
pr s kind oppropriate to 
teach Inn on ■ UA eondwlct, 

rpurao- OtKar teaching commit- 
'rip" ,a Jri elude work with Cere- 
nilra and Foumlntion Couraa 
stuacDta. 


General Vacancies 


A 5C« ARB INVITED Tor 

Efu„J!° let luring posts in ths 
iP 1 *P Win a . areas:- Erononilcs. 


......... ■wi.yiuiiii areas:— uonorllci 

Duetaeae Law, Businees Admlnia- 
■ UiJrallan of ippolntnieni Jrotton A Managemeni. Write tor 

Boptember 1981 to March loeS. furttier details ta.- Thn Head of 


fiUlT7citHf s . L “ ,urer “ 


the Business 
Sindlea Dent. . 


* Management 
West London Col- 
►rd Street. London 
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THE POLYTECHNIC, HUDDERSFIELD 
Department of Business Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 

LECTURER II - ECONOMICS 

Ref. ACA/437 

Applications are fnviwd for lira above post, to makee contiibution 
lowsids sctm tunic teaching In (ha department. Applicants should state 
anroenfcufar arses ol leaching and research I merest. 

Tfissuccessfui applicant wiN also h nve some repo nsibillty f or the 
placement o* students In Industry and any expertise In this area should 
be indicated. 

Salary: SL C9.024-C1 1.328 (Bail 02. 141; Ul C8. 462-0 0.431 . 

Further details and application forma era available from tho 
Personnel Office. The Polytechnic, Queenagate, Huddersfield. 

HD1 3D H (Tel: 0484 2228 B Ext. 2224 1 a nd should b a returned not iatot 

than 21st August. 1981 . 

THESJ 


NORTH LONDON 
THE POLYTECHNIC OF 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN 


SCHOOLS OP ARCHITECTURE 
AND INTERIOR llliSION 


LECTURER (ORAOE Ul IN 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
. The nut a Aiful candidate will 
Ln apnolniari to a**i*t in ttiu 
■ earning and ntanaumniMii of ifti* 
lilploma In Aiclillrriun- run ran. 
A ugrilruiar Inleretl In thl*t 
lev«l iif work ii Ihnirluri' nl 
jirtnmi v linpnrtarii*. 


HhNIilll LECT I Ilirn/I.FLITII U- 
F.H HtHAliU III IN AMCHI- 
TLCTtmAl. UliSIGN 

Tll« lie part me nl lioi a iiuillbnr 
•■I learhliiu/rL-h'iun Ii unlit ln- 
riudtiiq Medical Archlti-Ltui n, 
Structural (jfDcnoirj. and Cum* 
mu i nr Aided Ilea Inn. A op I Iran Is 
should be In i ereetcd In Icachlna 
ilcilun tlirnuah bbmjcibiiiui with, 
nr the duitillahment or. mu ft a 
Unit. 


LECTURER (GHAIlE II ■ IN IN- 
TEHIOll DESIGN 

Appllrania ah mild be In- 
trreaterl In Ilia tencitlnu of In- 
terior und dotall design In ihs 
Denroi- rouraea In Inlerlor Im- 
sliii him Arcliltertiirs. which urv 
dnvalMplinr a sutiMumlsI pro- 
n ran i mo or Joint projrrt work. 

All stall uf ms llapnrlniciil 
aru nil rou ran art to on gain- In 
appropriate consultancy/rnsnun h 
as n means DiirUhinu and widen- 
Inn Ineir 'aurrlhuiiuu to Hin 
work nr I Hi- fl^psi-iimnii. 

„ ■‘jalorv Scalp* Senior Lerturcr 
£9684 — £1 1338 (bari r £12 141 

C tu» tit# London Allowance; 

*■10431 plus £759 London Allow- 
ance. 

i Stan ai the tap or the Lec- 
turer f Grade in Scale can expect 
proipssaLon to the Senior Lee. 

Seals subject to eatlafxlnfl 
an alflclency requirement. I 

Application rorm and further 
particular* can bo obtained 
Iplaata ataie poet in which In- 
S-m»tedi from the Establishment 
Tha Polytechnic of 
N7 r y , DH U * aB " Ho ' pww Rued. 

„ .Cloaipa date: Friday nth 
September 1941. HS 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
POLYTECHNIC 

Educational Technology Service 
tPETRASI 

SENIOR LECTURER 
(TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT! 

Required lor up to three 
year* to work with o small team 
providing an mlucatlonal de- 
velopment support scrvlri* far 
Polytechnic sr B drmlc at all. Es- 
perlancn In Inna vai Ions and «Jb- 
veiopmant work In htohpr 
education required, with spat la] 
role mica to ilm d at Ian and op- 
eratlnn til apnn- and distant n- 
learutnii system**. JiidivlUiiallxed 
learning methods and thn design 
end nrndiiidoii of print and 
non-print hiDihlnu and laarntna 
mnterlola. Application* will bn 
welcome Irani people on ptond* 
ninilt from I Ilf- Jr liuma Instil n- 
llau. 

Burnlmm KE SL E96fl4- 
£11328 ibnn-£I2 1 4 L pa. 

Fur further details and ap- 

S Ileal Ion rorm. returnable hy 
1st A nous I 1981. please coll 
our 24 hour telephone answer- 
ing service (0632 3231261 or 
■and a stamped addressed an- 
vdlopo to the Personnel Oflleor. 
Ellison Blllldlng. Ellison Piece, 
Nowruslle upon Tyne 

Polytechnic NE1 8 ST. H3 


Personal 


iMMEDIATC ADVANCES £100 lo 

iiO.UOu, IVrilten terms un re- 
niuiKt . Regional Trust Llil. . 3 1 

EH r *1*1 Illy London 
WIA 4RT. Phono: 01-491 2934. 


MORTGAGE!. Ramartflagos: "Top- 
SSLs. 01^34" ^46 Sa’.' 1 M art f “ Ha'S 
wwa ikar Frcgpo:,t - Lor,d H° a n ri 

El B. OOP p.b. + Exceptional career 
opportunity with malar public 
company In tha London area. If 
you llava drive, ■ successful track 
the ability to com- 
municate Ideas, and era looking 
for a high Income and n new 
challenge, we would Ilka to meet 
l^u- Telephona us now for furth- 

s An,hon ‘' E * ina 


Colleges of Further Education 


Graduates 


Jnteresieci in a progressive teaching career with 

£m°a[ uton? PfiV “ te a “° Un ‘ anCy *"*■" ” 

Theji joins happy, hardworking, weH ‘ 
rewarded team of tutors who have gained the - 
reputation of being the best in the business. 
Tutors arc required for the following ACCA 
courses: Management Accounting; Financial 
Management; Auditing and Tax. 1 

Please send C. V. to Kararn Singh at; 

.*£% City ; 

Iw* 1 Accountancy 
^ifJci Centre 

City Accountancy Centre, 

3rd Floor, Avon House, 

360-366 Oxford Street, London WIN 9HA 



Highbury 
College of 
Technology 


PORTSMOUTH 

Senior Lecturer 
Computing 

Applications are Invltedtrom well qualified and 
experienced staff for this major appointment. The post 
holder will be responsible for the ICL Mein-frame 
computer and the various mini-computers, which are in 
use in departments. 

The appointee is expected to promote and develop the 
use of computing throughout the College. Additionally, 
tha poBt includes some teaching of computing and the 
supervision of the development of a cental laboratory 
facility for micro-electronics as applied to Production 
control. 

Salary: £9624 to El 1,328. 

Further particulars end forms of application are available 
from the Secretary, Highbury CoHega of Technology, 
Cosham, Portsmouth. 

Tel: (07061383131. Ext. 247. 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL 

SENIOR LECTURER 

with appropriate qualifications and teaching experience 
required for proposed Degree Course in Hotel Catering 
and fnstititional Administration to start In October. 

?982. The successful applicant will act as Deputy Head 
of School and Subject Leader in Catering and 
Accommodation Studies. 

Salary In range £10,EOB-£13,281 per annum (under 
review). 

Assistance with removal expenses. Details from: 

Secretary, 

Robert Gordon's Institute of Technology. 

Sohoolhlll, Aberdeen, AB9 1FR. (0224-674511). 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


Guildford County College of Technology 

?ifa« 0 'rtS? rd ' Sur " ,¥aui1EZ 

Vice Principal 

Group 8 Salary: £18,228 
Required from 1st January, 1982 

I!?. 1 ® u “ . k ^ P“| 1 involving high level management and 
educational leadership. Candidates should possess relevant 
academic and/or professional 'quaiHlMttanThave had 

anrt hSl C LH f . 0r9 00 u nd mana 08ment at a senior level, 
and nave had teaching or other relevant experience. 

Generous relocation expenses available in approved cases. 
Application form end details from the Principal, to 
c i ? mp,8 * e J fortn8 should be returned within 
fourteen days of the appearance of this advertisement. 

THESE 


Administration 


CLEVELAND 

and reiearch 

i» r WtHSSSgfl cen . 



_ LONDON 

POLYTECHNIC^OF CENTRAL 

" f a& 


seat tu 

ESld.it" w'" d XAJ"‘5 


Salary if 4.B00- 


i Won Anfl Srt I 


^AppHcbuoi,; ■„ inrttM r«, m 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE POLYTECHNIC 

DEPUTY ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR 

Applications or* invitod for the nowly created post of Danuty 
Academic Registrar at the Stoke slto of the Polytechnic ^ Y 
The posiholdar will bo directly responsible to the Academic 
Registrar for II 10 duvnlopmont and mnintananco of academic 
fldrninistrntivn work within tho Academic Registry Including 

Course validation and monitoring. Committee servicing 
Courao riovolupmonl. Examination Qootds and Academic 
administration find supervision. 

Applicants should bo Honours graduates with subatantltl 
experience of education administration . preferably In an 
institution of higher oduc.ition. 

Salary: PO la Grade. £8991 -£9993 p.a. 

Application forma and further particulars may ba 
obtained from the Personnel Officor. North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic, Collage Road, Stoke on Trent, 8T4 2DE 
Telephone: S.o.T. (0782) 46631. Ext. 207. 

Closing date: 17th August, 1981. 


IIONG KONG 
UNtVEHSITV OF 
ASSISTANT niFIECTrin. 

UNIVERSITY HEALTH 
SERVICE 

Applied i Iona are Invited for 
ina post of Asilatam Dlroctur In 
the University Health Servirn . 

Appllrama should be medical 
doctors raalsirablo with tho 
Medical Board or Hong Knno or 
tha Ganeral Medical Council uf 
London, possessing consliloroWe 
post- rag 1st ration exparlonco In- 
cluding axparlancD In ailmlnstrn- 
tlon and/or university linalth 
service. The cnndldatn scltcicul 
for appointment will bo ex- 

6 acted to saslal thn Dlrorlor. 

nlvorslly llealili Servltn, tu 
organlzo, plan and muliunln 
medical ser vires fur mnmlicru uf 
I he University. 

— Ability la cuminiinlcain In 
Chlneaa iCamonesuf f|nslr*ibl*< 
though not essential. 

Annual salary (fluporflrinunl>lu 
Pn?..— 1 ndBr review i is 
H*<f!BS 4 36 0 - ] S9.920 IE I =s 
HKSI0.75 approx.) Stnrllnu *ol- 
“rv will dopend an nualiricalluna 
and experience. 

Further particulars and aii- 

F ' 1 1 rati on forms may be ublalnud 
rom the Aisoclallon uf Com- 
mpnweoltli Unlveraltlos lApplai. 

, ,9°™?.? Squara. London 
WC, . H ,Pu F ' Dr fl, ° Appolnt- 
manU Unit. Secretary's Orrirn. 
Uni ve rally or Honn Kun U Hunn 
K i? s !'. Thn c J‘ ,,Jn « 'lain iur ■■■>- 
pllcntlan* la 31 Annual 1981. 

Ill I 


REMINDER 


COPY. Fon A D VERT1SMENTS IN 
THETHES SHOULD ARniVE MOT 
LATER THAN 10A. 

PRECEDING THE DATE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Colleges of Higher Education 


"VV West Sussex Institute 

ofHigherEducation — 

Lecturer in Applied 
Social and 

Administrative Studies 

Applications are invited for the abovo post 
qualified and axperiencod graduates with e P® . 
graduate qualification in an area of applied soc 
studies related to management, organisation bjw 
dalivary of service. The appointmant is f rorn c , 
January, 1082 and is at L. II or S.L. level IBurnhare r- c 
Regulations). 

Lecturer in Dance ■ 

L.II Grade (Burnham F.E.I. Tamporary appointment o 
3 yBara In first Instance from 1st January, 1M2* , orrd(S 
Applications are Invited from well-qualified osww 
wth professional experience of a wide range ot 
techniques, who are knowledgeable abut dance h 
and interested In tha relationship of Dance, Art, Ur . 
Literature and Music to teach primarily on 
validated CNAA B.A. (Honours) degree in Related A"* 

Lecturer in Human 
Geography 

L.II GrBde (Burnham F.E.). Temporary appolntme 
3 years In first instance. „,miifted 

Applications era Invited from suitably d 
candidates with active research experience in ^ 
Social Geography, preferably in an eppiied , |n 
context. The successful applicant will teach pn® 7 [(t 
the newly validated CNAA B.A. HonouredeB™ 
History and Geography from 1st Jenuiry, Itwj- fh# 

' Further detafla and application fo^JjjKi of 
■ Director's Secretary, West Suaeex ln» 1 '* l p o0C j I 
. Higher Education. The Dome, Upper 1 Bogn 
Bognor Regia, West Sussex P021 iHn* f -ogi. 
(Tel: 0243-806681) Closing date31at August 13 ° Tritsa 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 


EALING I 

COLLEOE OF H 1C HER 
EDUCATION 

LI/LII IN ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 

Tlic Cnllrge oirera i k* 
uruiliiutp Diploma Ui MM?- 
nicni Sind Ina, Honour* 

In Anounllno. Buslneu Stoia 
anil Ernnumlci, SEC 
level rouraaa. an extcniin pn 
limn proreiilonal piwee 
oiid iitlior rouraa* Hin a 
nmiuniing ranlent. Applhr* 
who would be expected lo »w 
u rnluvnnl degree, iluiild lii 
have a combination of utvtn 
prrlonco and profesilonll gal- 
IMcutlona. They should bicn- 
pnrod to sneclellie ima •, 
umnnuM ihe following, flueu , 
airountliig, financltl oiiiq*- 
■iiPtil, and miMW ; 
ainiuntlnn. 

ftelnry. LI (3793 la Hill » - 
intliislvo uf London »n*wt- 
l-ll £7221 lo (II.1W muxb . 
sin, Liiiiduii weighting. 

Tim Riarllng eolary «C* 
iiriunllnu lo quBlIIlcallama 
nxiinrlonct'. *■ 

Aiipl kallon fornig ajid rjC* 

•lulall* from The Chief AfjW . 
Irallvn OH jeer (TIJAicl E4-J ; 
Ciilluiiii of Higher EducjtJ*- ■ 
Mary 1 * Rmill. Ealh». ““ t 
W3 SHF. 

Cluslnn dale; BUI A*’™ f 
I9H1. H . 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 7.8.81 


Research 


Overseas 



CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

I0SOCIAL SERVICES 


SOCIAL SERVICES 

Senior Research Officer 

Salary range: £8991 -£9528 

The senior research post in our small Pb, 

Research team ai the Departman 's Sh ih™ 
headquarters The work will Comprise plann^g and ' 
management informat.cn. research f 0 , key decision moklna 
by Management Team and Committee. oi.Tcome 
evaluation and project monitoring: with opportunity^ 
develop academic (Inks and a new projects programme 

MiKTta!?, n = n0, f C P me ,,om govern™; but 
MUST have a successful record in applied research in B 

relevant field, and MUST be committed to the alms and 
development of the Social Services. ana 

To discuss the post or arrange an Informal visit 
telephone Dr Roger Morgan (Assistant Director of Social 
Services) on Cambridge 35881 T Ext 633 
Job description and application form from tha 
Director of Social Services, Castle Court Caatla Hill 
Cambridge. Telephone Cambridge 368811 Ext 378* 
c, - ,no 

THESIO I 


CAULFIELD INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
Melbourne, Australia 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

(Professional Skills 
Development in 
Teacher Education) 

To moniiof end evaluate the 
dwetopman of professional 
t'lBion pie- and In-swvice 
Teadiar Education courses. 

preferably have 

education., psychology or 
loMo 9Y<ogaiterwiih 
«f*«n.«rfstalfsil C alflTOi y8 i 8 
^omeiescNn 0 experience. 
•Tha tu twnpo/srv two year 
■ppofnimant.l 
Salary fB,034-£6^K 

RESEARCH 
POSTS 

tt^r o,,hB 

gw*««FellowB|2Poitaj 
ram Produetlon 
Tbeappaintseswiil work under 

■S-^hihh 
^wfiichsarvfcasths 

BAIHow.) Courses in the 

S?^L FinBArtandV,8 u«' 

CwnunlMiton Design. The 

ZE. W . b8por,,cul07 iv 


£z,ZTr 

® al «V:C2,B17pBrannum. 
P"PenonnelOffloe 
Avenue 
WJU HU67U 

THEBW 

Sisstaa.. 


’>S%a,c 


-rwiBHip 

Stf 1 roSm, ■“We'ent 

2s?t9&d^«ss!’ will be 


Sips’ll 

3*v£ t,r ■ 

^ d °date JL75i B 2 d ,h « 

tSiSSOSLiS 

S? n CBff* nca Of Thli i- d * s,s Or 
w, >m eo ‘ tnli Odyertlio- 


EDINBURGH 

UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

th^ ppl ^“ , . lun “ ? n fmrlled ror 
AasnrfiTt of Research 

•onoojyd study of tha provlSton 
W D1 be given to applicants 

avsteSM f,ag 

bB? 

BUbmflSrf 1 h’” a e i el ?°" »hould bn 
au Dm 11 tad by 24 August to the 

y SLflL 0 Unlvorally, Old 


nn ^hf Bnl *, r C ,JS £ bB “hi a lo lake 
up the post by 1 October 19ai . 

1110 


Closlnn data i 14 days nflor 
Hie appearance of Hid odvorilto- 
men!. HI 0 


MILTON KEYNES 

TUB OrEN UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY OP SCIENCE 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN 
CHEM1BTRY 

. Applications ore Invited ror a 
two-year roeearch asslalentshlp 
In the Denortmant of Chemistry 
at lha Open Unlveralty. TIio buc- 
aasarul candidate will work with 
Or C. J. Harding on a kinetic 
study or Uib Bit- phase decom- 
position of soma 1,2-dloxBianBB < 
uiing mainly chromatographic 
techniques of analysis and Iso- 
tope- ratio studies by mass spec- 
trometry. 

Applicants should poisees a 

8 000 degree in chamlatry. and 
is successful candidate will ba 
encouraged to register ror a 
higher degree. The appointment 
is available from lat September 
1981. and it may ba possible for 
It tD be extended to three years. 

, Starting salary will be on the 
lower part or the Resaach and 
All ala a a us IB scale £3283- 

ApPltcBtloh forms and further 
particulars era available from 
the Assistant Secretary (4107/ 
3), Faculty or Science. The Open 
university. Walton Hall. Milton 
Keynes, MK7 6AA, or tele- 
phone Milton Keynes (090B) 
68S4Bli there ie a 84 hour 
answering service on 66386B. 

_ Clostng date for applications: 
24th August. H10 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR 

ADVERTISMENTS IN THE 
THES SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 10A.M. 
MONDAY PRECEDING 
THE DATE OF 
PUBLICATION 


DEAN 


david syme business school 

(Ref: 81/38) 

wmmm 




raa 

gii) I'l-.ua.i. 

qovarnment or Industry at b senior evil ^ 

JSST ° fl6,hBr W " h a reC0r * 01 &S 

and operation oltheDSBSand It, academilfleade-ahip^ 

£fl3W»iK:asrwsas 

Salary: Head of School(l) SA41.509 pa 

836 28 58 »0i a copy of lha 

HttgESKra rs ibis 

names and addresses of three referees, should b* 

Caulfield Institute of Technology, 

900 Dandsnong Rd, Caulfield East 3145 . 
Victoria, Australia 


STURT COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

JEJS 1 ®,®! A , dw f irad Education Is oiluatod 14km. souih of 
A 5“ dB ' ®*? lh BustfafiB * on a campus adjo/nlng ihs Rndare Unhreislrv 
and ihs Rlndare Medical Comra. Tha College offers prtMrervfCB Sd 
poai-axparlBfica programmon in teacher Education and the Health 
ProfeMxinB. (Afiar January 1st, 1082. Stun College will become the 
Sturt campus of the South Australian College of Advanced Education.) 
Applications are fnvltsd for the position of: 

Head of School of Health Professions 

Responsibilities: 

.^" P . P ° in !“ S® b * 7^ Ihq. Director for ihe academic 
loaderahip of ainff end for Ihe co-ordination and development ol courses 

5SS, “n h P,ofaaalDna ' Tha aPPo'niM wifi also wof1( 

ctoeelv wilh die Deputy Director and the Head of School of Teacher 
Education fa providing leadership for tha toial programme of ihe 
College. Tire person will be expected to teach in his/her area of 
BxpBrtlae as lime permits. At present the School of Health Professions 

andSdSaphy 108 " ^ P “ l ' bflslc nurB,n °' 8pefich pathology 

Queiincatiom: 

2* 8 P p °| rU “ sh 7 ,d P 088088 * h'Bher degree and have demonstrated 
skills hi educational programme devoiopmant, ■dminblratfon. and Inier- 
personal relationships. 

The appofntmenl as Head of School wW be made initially for a period 
of five years, but the appointee will be tenured within the College 
Salary is currently *A3S,049. 

The appointee win ba expected lo commence duties by December 
31st. 1981 H possible. 

Applicants should forward a curriculum vliaB. a statement concerning 
the applicants previous experience, particularly the areas of teaching 
and administration, and the names and addresses of three referees. 
Applications ahould reach ihe Director by September 26th, 1981. 

Further Information may be obtained by writing to the 
Dlraotor. 

Sturt College of Advanced Education, 

Sturt Road, Bedford Park, 

8D42, 

South Australia. 

Telephone OfI-273 B2I1. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of Mechanical Engineering 
Durban 

AppB Dillons bib invhad from suitably guiTrfW persons, ingardlui at su ieHrjfan 
nn, co^ouf ornatfonBi origin forappoinunfim 10 the poit of 

SENIOR LECTURER 

In MiOhsnfoil EiHthisaring 

CandMaleB with a Ph.D. In EngiriMring and damonstmad inlnaw In comhiciha 
rwBBJch wll be prefeuad. 

ConsUeretfan wd be given hi candktBias whh Iniertii bi ona or more of Hie 
favouring bibbs: mechanical design, man u fee luring, arporirminral maihadi and 
computer eppUcallon*. Provlous HKHng and Fnduilitsl uptrlancfl fadsdrabta. 

Successful, sppfcsnt* wV be axpected to lesch untfargraduan coinn and 
supanrfca graduala lludsni research projocn 

The aefary In Ihe range: RM 370 - fOO BSD par innum. 

The eommsiKlng sslary natch «1V be dspsndem on lha quantise fans and/or 
mperlonca ol (he sucosisfuf appScam. In addblon. a service bonus of U% of ana 
month's salary fa psyible subjBpi » Treasury regulsBons. 

AppHoslion forms, furthar particulars ol lha post and InlontiBHan on - 
pension madlcalald, group Inwlranca. attff bursary, houilnglnan and subsidy 
schema, fang leave candHtoni and travailing expense* onflralippalnlmem 
ere obts I nobis from the Registrar, University of Neul Xing Gangs V Avenue, 
Durban, 4001. Nail!. 8outh Africa, with wham eppHaaiiani. on Ihe prescribed 
form must ba lodgad not later than 31 si October INI quoting the raliranoa 
ftdv. 057181. : ... . . TffESIZ 


bl 


POLYTECHNIC 


SS^ffaSaftsS! ,0,lowino — -w - 

l-acturer in Printing Technology 
and Reprographic Preparation 


ilt'Th^oreSiicrn^r^ W l' h 11,0 ' ri,inin U of designers WO rkln fl 
i n ne graphic communication area. The successful auolicanr 

a hns?vT»f f ers/d ^ n s,udS "ffiss 

“ ,U,l ° nS ,hr ° UBh th ° 

Candidatos should have (a) a degree or orafesstorwi 

profossional and teaching experience. a on of 

Salary Scale: 

HK$61 1.380 p.a. lo HK$102.180 p.a. (undor review) 

Note: £1 = HK$1G.70 on 30.7.1981. 

Conditions of Service 

b ° .° n lvvo -V™' flraiulty- hearing cuniract 
ini,ial Y- Thereafter suitable appointoc may bo offarori 
furfher contracts or supers nnualile terms of service at tho 
j52K, of ,h8 Po, V«?chnic. Benofits include ^ lente” 
f,ccom T orl * , V on 101 appointees and local 

rinn^h a 3a J^ V 0, . HK98 -615 p m. or above; medical and 
matuiW of ?^ C ^ h r r 3 at | UC8liDn and a terminal 

piuiod* ° 25% ° bBSIC SflBrv reco,u ®d over entire coniroct 

«t5r^Lw at, ? n further information are 

obtainable) from the Hong Kong Government Office, 

Snni f 9t ' . Lo VS® n W1x 3I -B, U.K. Completed 
application forms should be returned to the same office aa 
soon as possible. 

THESIS 
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CAULFIELD INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, 

Melbourne, Australia 

SENIOR LECTURER 

IN MARKETING RESEARCH 

DAVID SYME BUSINESS SCHOOL 
Department of Marketing 

(R«r.ai/47) 

(Fixed term appointment -3 year contract) 

I h JL?. a ^ ld _ Syf y e Business School Is Australia's 
JSS® 8 ! cemtefor tertiary studies In ma reeling. It 
offers an Associate Diploma in Marketing, a Bachelor 

cSSSEnM 01 a and also a 

Graduate Dlpiorna In Marketing. Masters degrees 
are available tnr thesis. In addition marketing staff 

^&IS8lSfeSJ h tf ,0, . ,o . r ? ,hBr 8Gh0Dla within 

If® Senior Lecturer will have responsibility for 

y mn lho apartment 
He/ahe will manage staff and resources in the area 
arid teach qualitative and/or quantitative marketing 
research In some of the marketing program a 
The successful applicant will have post graduate 
qualifications In an area relevant to qualitative 
and/or quantitative marketing research and a back- 
ground which reflects practical marketing research 
experience. 

Salary: $A29,101 - 5A30 f 996 pa 

. Irt duoHcate and on tha Institute's 

IwSSterzViia®' 3 '' °” lBer 10 rsach hlm hv 

Caulfield Institute of Technology, 

Ea8t - 


~ UNJVERSfTY OF NATAL 

Centre for Applied Social Sciences — Durban 

Appbcaiioiia ora biytlBd fiflrr tuliahh’ nualtfhd — -- r n... ,, , 

rees, colour or national otfg In for appobilment iq Cm ■ reU 9 lor ’* 

PROFESSOR fN DEVELOPMENT 
STUDIES 

sSShum *> ooe "' 

zsssz ^J^ssasz « s tsstss 

Ssj^ihB njnBO: fl» 040 _ R» 260 «r annum. 

S's asSSSSS' 

fea B rinnl inter ihsn IBih 8BP«*mhw7BM qumiog l| 
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Don’s diary 


Thursday 


Monday 


Arrived at the campsite at Dulas, 
Anglesey. There are 41 BEd stu- 
dents (generalist primary and mental 
handicap courses), and nine tutors. 
Tomorrow, 70 children will arrive 
with seven teachers; they come from 
four Nottingham primary schools. 


from an ESN(M) and an ESN(S) 
school. In all, 12/ people under can- 
vas, the schools in one field and the 
polytechnic in another. 

In the CNAA course document. 
Che purpose is described as '‘experi- 
ence of working with children in nn 
environment other than scimol". 
There is no comp lender among the 
staff. We arc near to the anarchic 
ideal of organization without govern- 
ment. Keith is responsible for the 
site and the finances; Pete for the 
tents and equipment; lim for the 
food; Malcolm for transport; Jean 
for first aid and sports events. I am 
responsible for sanitation, and with 
John P. will be emptying the chemic- 
al loos four times a day. 


Fieldwork day - students only. (The 
children are working with other 
groups of students.) We spent some 
time evaluating Saturday's fieldwork, 
and then visited the site to prepare 
for tomorrow. More handouts pre- 
pared. How could we organize with- 
out a duplicator? In .the evening, 
massed football on the beach, 50-a- 
side. Quite o storm overnight, but 
only one tent blown down. 


Tuesday 


Friday 


Half of the tutors and students were 
out on fieldwork, while the other 
half prepared for the arrival of the 
children. My group of seven students 
is working at the Porlh Wen brick- 
works on the north coast. This is a 
derelict industrial site of outstanding 
beauty. There are three kilns, two 
tall chimneys, various pieces of 
broken machinery, steam boilers and 
rained buildings. We spent the day 
preparing for tomorrow. 

Ive are in 12 domestic groups for 
cooking and eating. Each has a 10 ft 
x 10 ft tent with trestle tuble, trestle 
seats, and gas cookers. . Pete drilled 
us all on fire precautions, and the 
field is dotted with Tire extinguishers. • 


Saturday 


Half of (he Porth Wen group went ro 
Hell’s Mouth to play smugglers, 
while the rest formed up into two 
task forces for a military operation, 
looking for pirate gold wnich lay 
hidden in the brickworks. Each task 
force cunsisted of a Leader (student), 
deputy leader, radio operator (car- 
rying a light tapc-recordcr). Griper 
(carrying a cardboard gun), and two 
troopers. Each combatant wore n red 
or yellow headband with nn identify- 
ing letter on it; if the letter was 
called out by the opposing sniper, 
the cunibatnnt was dead. (After 
counting to I0U, lie or she could be 
resuscitated.) Each task force was 
given typed instructions ("You will 
be landed at 10.00 hours by helicop- 
ter and picked up at 11.00 hours^) 
and a set of photographs of closeups 
of the locations of the treasure. 
Military training doesn’t feature in 
primary schools*^ curricula (see index 
to the Plowden Report), but some 
interesting tactics were developed, 
even if snooting the enemy became 
more iniportunt than finding the 

Every day so far it has rained, and 
the lower field where the minibuses 
are parked is becoming so soggy that 
there is a danger that vehicles will 
become stuck. Everybody went down 
to the beach this evening. We 
formed two human chains down the 
cliff slope and passed up large stones 
for building a roadway into the field. 
For half an hour, 120 people worked 
in unison like Chinese peasants on a 
construction project. The able and 
the handicapped, young and old, 
male and female, black and white, 
working together; it symbolized the 
comp's ideal. 


The Porth Wen group (seven stu- 
dents, 20 children, one teacher and 
one tutor) met at 9.30 a.m, In one of 
the marquees after heavy rain. We 
sat in a circle and tried to learn each 
other's names; most of the kids find 
it easy, but 1 am awful at it and keep a a 

k. making mistakes. If you don't know YVCQH6SC13.Y 
each other's names, how can you - - J 

. work together? We set off .with pack-, 
ed lunches .in two' minibuses. 

The morning was spent exploring 
t^ie brickworks. Each child had a 
small clipboard with a, set of draw- 
ings and plans of the brickworks 
which we bad run Off on the duplica- 
tor yesterday. They had been told 
that parts of the buildings were 


dangerous, and that they had to look 
carefully at the place and note on 
their papers all the places that might 
be hazardous. 

After lunch it was raining, so we 
sat in a circle inside one of the kilns 
and talked about the morning’s 
work. The acoustics of this domed 
building were excellent. We discus- 
v sed brick-making, and I gave a short 
history of the site. 

. We walked to Hell's Modth. It is i • 
most beautiful slretch of ‘ coastline, 

, with every shade - of greet) and brow n 
in : the vegetation and grey in the 
rock, plus patches or purple heather. 
It mined Incessantly, but the kids 
. never grumbled. Some of them still 


From 5 p.m. until 9 a.m. tomorrow I 
am duty tutor. Talent show by the 
children in the marquee in the even- 
ing. Twelve items: songs, sketches, 
"terrible Ted the arm wrestler will 
take on all comers", conjuring tricks. 
The MH children who sang got 
tremendous applause, which is good 
evidence ol how the rest of the camp 
have accepted them. 


Thursday 


Today every child went to Llangefni 
to shop in the market and swim in 
the pool. Three flotillas, each of 
three minibuses, sallied forth. Thank 
goodness nobody got lost in the 
crowds of Llangefni market. Rain nil 
day/ Student disco In the evening in 
a ppb iri; Amlwch. ; v i • 


Strike catnp. Thank goodness for 
sunshine. It has been a tremendous 


sea. wnen we got track to the mini- mg together in an unfamiliar setring, 

relating to strangers of different ages 
' nA different abilities, ' making 


buses, I was relieved to count 29 
people again. We returned to cartip 
and I collected n large pile of wet 
jeans. . ■ • 


Sunday 


I took the vvel clothes from yester- 
day's walk to a laundrctle in 
Amlwch, and dried them for 30p in a 
tumble-drier. Half the camp walked 
to Moelfre, and the pfher half to 
Bodafon. Sing-song, in the marquee 
in the evening. 


ret 

arid ..... 

friendships, talking '"and thinking 
together, working and playing 
together, surviving under adverse 
weather conditions and enjoying it.. 
If education is learning about life, 
this camp has been good education 
for everybody - children, Students, 
teachers and tutors. 

Michael Bassey 


In favour of 
a general 

present” The long biological past of jg 

man is perhaps the most important 0QyCHllOIl 

place from which to start, for in it 


However much change may characte- 
rize the future, important clues to 
the future and the adequacy of mans 
capacity to respond to it may be 
found by looking at the past ana the 


place 

can be read clearly the successful 
pattern of man’s ability to survive 
significant change in his physical en- 
vironment by escaping specialization, 
the graveyard of other species. He 
did inis through the use of his brain. 
Loren Eiseley describes the signifi- 
cance of that accomplishment; "Af- 
ter three billion years of biological 
effort, man alone has seemingly 
evaded the oblique trap of biological 
specialization, fie alone has done so | 
by the development of a specialized 
organ - the brain - whose essential 
purpose it was to evade specializa- 
tion." 

This biological capacity of man is 
important in light of the fact that the 
first and most important assumption 
we can make about the future is (hat 
it will be radically different from the 
present and the past. The rate of 
change in our modern environment 
is accelerating. Change will have a 
marked impact on our lives in terms 
of what we think and how we live. 
Margaret Mead stated the proposi- 
tion classically when she suggested: 
"No man will do his major work in 
the world in which he was born nor 
die- in the world in which he has 
worked to maturity." This means 
that for the first time in human his- 
tory, ideas will have a shorter lifes- 
pan than people. Therefore we will 
be asked to change our fundamental 
ideas about ourselves and our society 
and our work at least once during 
our lifetime. 

The lessons of man's biological 
past as applied to that future are real 
and not abstract - even if they must 
be applied culturally and socially 
rather than physically and biological- 
ly. One lesson is that specialization 
and particularization are the trails of 
the dinosaur - the paths to extinc- 
tion. In our rapidly changing future, 
survival will lie not in the direction 
of specific technological response to 
change, but rather in the ability to 
deal with ideas, to conceptualize 
from the particular to the general 
and back, to apply theory learned 
from one body of data to another. 
By learning the application of gener- 
al principles, man need not be trap- 
ped by changing specifics. 

The issue is not only man’s surviv- 
al, however, but also his ability to 
flourish and continue to grow - to 
find satisfaction in life ana to add in 
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principles nf mechanics or of IT* 
nms will Ik- a better prc%fc 
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technical a PP l, cation of a ? on^ 
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George Rainsford 

his own time to its quality. For this, 
man must cultivate the traits of mind 
and spirit characteristic of those who 
have achieved a consistent view of 
themselves and the complex chang- 
ing physical and social world in 
which they live. When this is coupled 
with a sense of continuity between 
the past and the present that comes 
through understanding the history of 
man and his accomplishments, it will 
be possible to escape the desperate 
sense of rootlcssness and loss of 
identity which otherwise might char- 
acterize the future as it has already 
come to characterize the present. 

The arguments favouring a general 
education as preparation for work in 
the future are the same as those for 
preparation for life. The training for 
a particular niche in society is valu- 
able in direct relationship to the 
likelihood that the niche will remain 
economically or technically viable. 
However, with the high impact of 
technological change on jobs, there 
is an Increasing likelihood that a spe- 
cific job trained for during formal 
education* may no longer be there 
when the applicant gets to the job 
line. Conversely, there is a growing 
likelihood that the first job a young 
person has may not even have been 
discovered during the period of for- 
mal schooling. 

Thus, an understanding of the 


to shift careers due to lechnota 
change. It is also the best p JE 
'°«i for ;1 Jh |f * m career by dffi 
because of changed personal k 
te rests tu needs. ^ 

In the world of employment i 
pci son with a general education hi 
an additional advantage. He or skis , 
more likely to have a creative moan 
on the job held - to change. £ ! 
or advance it - while the technically r 
educated person is more likely to ! 
find his work impacting on him. This 
ad van Inge brings increased job mis- . 
faction. The generally educated per- 1 
son is more apt to take the Ionia i 
view nt the working life - to think uf | 
(lie first job as a first step in i 
career. 

The biological lessons of nus’i 
j'ast have implications here as well 
Hie animals with (lie longest youth - 
the ones that take the longest ft ! 
mature - are the most advanced. 
The more specialized organisms su- 
ture curly and die early. So it is wit) | 
the learning curves of man. lW 
with the highest wish for imnudau 
gratification are those least e i 
te rested in education either for life l 
or for work. High entry jobs, wnM 
culnrly blue collar jobs offering ii. 
high hourly starling wage, often br [ 
nn earlier and lower salary peak this . 
do later entry white collar jobs shi f 
lower starting salaries. • 

Finally, the liberal arts gned[ 
education seeks to increase the dub- ' 
her of people competent to itei 
creatively and to act respooshlj 
These leaders often act in a rato 
teer capacity, making decisions rtn 
are more important than those b . 
their field of major activity «inn j 
their living is made. This is tnc.fo f 
example, when a banker taraifl' 
mayor of a city or a lawyer f 
chairman nf a major hospital toad ' 
or the United Fund. Time wif 
institutions, with their tremtafo 
range of aims, objectives and,- , 
sophies, requires for leaders^ 5 i 
kind of person the liberal arts*^ , 
al education seeks to produce J j 
arc men and women capable ol» * 
linued growth, capable of £&» 
judgment and improvement* 
capable of taking up the 
tasks as a personal and intfiww 
challenge. 


Lobbying in 
the real world 

In an era when it is fashionable to 
write off the House of Commons rs 
an irrelevant incubus on the body 
politic, fiddling while Britain riots, it 
is interesting to receive an avalanche 
of post-university-culs mail, bearing 
witness to a touching faith in the 
institution and Us select committees. 
Not just from Salford - though a lot 
from Salford - but from all over the 
country, the dally flow has continued 
and even now shows little sign of 
abating. True, some of the fetters 
seem no longer to be coming from 
the actual, seat of learning, but more 
restful, vacation pastures - indeed a 
trickle is. heglnmrig to emfcrgefrbm 
the Dordogne; but the typing is Still 
beautifully done, the language - for 
the most part - courteous and they 
all insist that the UGC has got it all 
wrong - with particular reference to 
their own university. 

To an extent it is obviously an 
organized lobby - but it is certainly 
more civilized than most such opera- 
Uons, eschewing those horrible 
printed ^postcards or scruffily dupli-. 

aXSJiSl 8 " ift 8 * in 113016 Bnd 

address ), which so .often constitute 
iressure on MPs. • 


The author is reader in education at 
Trent Polytechnic. Nottingham. 1 . 

t / v,'J Vi • . 


the university world gives the im- 
pression of impotence ngainst the 
aggression of the cuts. 

Of course in one sense the 
academic world Is impotent; they 
cannot threaten to turn stroppy, like 
the doctors and the police can and 
do. They cannot wheel in the “bas- 
tion against- communism” argument, 
with which the BBC defend their 
services to Brazil and Somalia. It is 
true that they are, like the BBC, the 
British Museum and the Foreign 
Office, a traditional part of the Eng- 
lish Establishment. But they have 
taken themselves, I suspect, just a 
little too much for granted for just 
too lon^; and with extremist govern- 
ments in power, Establishment lob- 
bies don't work like they used to. At 
all events, the powers that be in 
government seem to be taking very 
Dttle notice of their protests. 

Nor are they, I suspect, quite the 
sophisticated lobby they need to be 
tn the modern world. I remember 




S neer a government defeat - in the 
ouse of Lords in an- attempt (o 
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nistration, I opined to an AUT lobby 
that one reason dons were not going 
to get their due reward, was the 
certain knowledge on high that they 
wouW never refuse to mark final 
exams, like tanker drivers refused to 
deliver petrol. No sooner hitf I said 
It than a hurricane hit me. Incitement 
to disaffection I Was I really, from 
my responsible position, advocating 
spoiling the chances of a whole 
cohort of graduates? Did I not feal- 
lze they were honourable men dedi- 
rated to scholarship and their pupils? 
JJ ii a ' was .. I,ie world coming to that 
they, should even hear such a sugges- 
tion contemplated in ; the Hclise of 
Commons? Now, miners and tanker 
onyers and even doctors and police- 

-• - »'•"? i v.v -i f*», < 


men, front time w time, undflS*®| 
that protecting their client * 
harm doesn't come into it; a FT 
Inking industrial action, 
patently on the streets or IJJJ 
nclow the water line, the CV* 1 . 
the exercise is to inconvenient* . 
hurl people. 'Dial’s what po*j* * 
about, whether exercized by. 

Government, or by those alteflg 
to change its policies. « .Jjf/H 
of whfcli I have often ^ 
academics insufficiently a ’^ 7 ; h . a j 
So, what arguments ough J* 
versifies to be using? FhA.*, 1 
the vice chancellors should 
achieve a little more coaser^ 
themselves about what critena j 
tie and how decisions should 
nt. What about levels : ol 
regional unemployment/ u 
are now crucial employers 
What about studies on m° 
generation nnd the .P^ •.«, 
universities can play u 1 
Finally, there is ,h * V 

tion of university autonomy 

UGC machinery. k°, w6 6 
to go through the wholes* n 
1982 and subsequent ^ 
sensible for the UGC to 
a bushel for months and ., ^ 

then suddenly go P u .^ anV ,tni&5 
July? Have academics 
doing the government s «■ ^ 
for ft? To these questions, a(Uy j(v 
chancellors’ answer was h -j 
I hope the debate g ath '„ d f ^(t^ 
the ffng Mr 0$ 
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-^^Jl^^ UCation in Northern Ireland 



Ml lojT Thi*' Veport was neither 

confirmed nor denied in last week's dose fair analwis tfthJ W Up to ener « ics on ^ling it off SmtSml 

fcue, but, somewhat surpnsingly. The ung?X * how yT ** J—E 

ever, it seems, for being small andwi« I rep0 [ f thal Chilve ^ « to 

are small. But we are ornllin?^ ann ? unce that he judges the uni- 

should be helped to grow forte ?fi5! y t t0 haVe J ailed ^ ecause il is 

There are wayfof speSe ud the 40M Ff 8 a " d ° 0t ^ 3 ’°°° or 

desirable process. OverspilUnSenu hfSnH L- e !. sugges,s that the wa y 

imm wm*. 

aged. Unplaced but qualified stu- 
dents from the Republic could be 
attracted by a reasonable negotiation 
over fees. The Derry Foundation 


Issue, but, somewhat surprisingly, The nniv^f*T - U1 u .“ . Iacis - 

left hanging m the air to bewilder ever it u B .:5 nhcIZ * d - how - Your 

still further all those connected with 
tertiary edcuation in Northern Ire- 
land. 

At the moment your pages are full 
of arguments about threatened vast 
chances in mainland universities, and 
WjU’s future may seem a matter of 
small significance which does not de- 
serve very much space. But there are 
reasons for thinking otherwise. A 
serious issue seems to be involved 
over and above politics and econ- 
omics which is of direct educational 

nnd urU i/ik ir I " 


Sir, - Although it has for long 
seemed to be self-evident that there 
has to be a “national body" which 
provides coordination over the whole 
of public sector higher education 
and between that sector and the uni- 
versities, we would like to express 
our support for the proposal for such 
a body which is contained in the 
recent Green Paper. At the same 
time we wish to urge the Govern- 
ment to consider the logical exten- 
sion of its proposal. 

The remit of the "national body’’ 
DES would 
public sector 
England: this 
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any fragmented alternative organiza- 
tion which, based — ’- ■ 


on local govern- 
ment rather than national govern- 
ment, would not allow co-ordination 
even beyond the “maintained" 
sector. 

Yet compare this with the remit of 

assist 
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obscure. It is important that second- 
rate thinking on the issue should not 
lend to an unwise decision with 
results which will be worse for all 
concerned. 

NllU was controversially placed, 
was and is hampered by civil war, 
and has battled against other 
academic pressures in the province. 
Through all difficulties it has stuck to 
its proper work. Now the results of 
its new ideas in education, its re- 
search and fresh teaching approaches 
in the humanities and some out- 
standing projects undertaken in the 
sdences are beginning to get its 
name well known in the learned 


long as such planning is* looking for 
tne best not the easiest answer, and 


is accompanied by a receptive aware- 
ness of the needs of the Ulster com- 
munity and the capability of the uni- 
versities which serve it. They are 
none of them steps which the uni- 
versity at Coleraine could authorize 
on its own, but they are all possible 
real helps in the present difficulty 
Similar courses of action exist, not 
particularly hard to be found by an 
inquiring mind, and well worth ex- 
ploring. 

Of course the Chilver Committee 
cannot be unaware of these aspects 
of the matter, and will be expected 
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certain amount of comfort to those 
academics and others at Salford. 
Aston, Bradford, Stirling and the 
rest who are finding themselves sud- 
denly at risk in the middle of a lone 
vacation when at least they have 
time to assimilate the shock. What 
they have been suffering for some 
weeks we at Coleraine have coped 
with for more than a year, and have 
done our work at the same time, and 
will continue to do so. 

Yours sincerely, 

JOHN McVEAGH. 

Senior Lecturer in English, 

New University of Ulster 
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denls whose futures may depend on 
a rational system of higher cduca- 
tion, m-ge that the national body 
should extend its co-ordinuting acti- 
vities in parallel with the UGC and 
across the whole mobile constituency 
of the students who use the system? 

Yours faithfully, 

TOM BAUM, 

Secretary, Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers, Ulster Polytechnic. 

DR GERALD CORNEY, 

Chairman, Association of Poly- 
technic Teachers, Polytechnic of! 
Wales. 
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The public sector 

Sir, ~ The Government has under 
consideration future arrangements 
for the funding and organization of 
higher education in polytechnics and 
colleges in the public sector. We 
believe that the decisions taken will 
have far-reaching effects, not only in 
higher education, but for the educa- 
tion system as a whole, for local 
government, and for the economy of 
this country. We wish, therefore, to 
set out a number of points which 

S ar to us to be vital to the con- 
tions that are now under way. 
The universities constitute less 
than half of the total national provi- 
sion of higher education. The 
polytechnics and other colleges main- 
tained by local authorities and the 
voluntary bodies offer: 
i. Much that is different to the uni- 
versities: eg in sub-degree and higher 
technician courses; and in profession- 
al and vocational courses, 
ii. A substantial range of under- 
graduate and postgraduate work that 
is alternative to the universities. In 
this, the public sector has pioneered 
new degree disciplines; has encour- 
aged the major development of sand- 
wich courses; has provided for stu- 
dent transferability 8nd has re- 
sponded rapidly during rapid growth, 
iii. The bulk of the national provi- 
sion for part-time education at de 
■ ' * 


gree, professional and higher techni- 
cian levels. 

iv. A remarkably diverse provision 
to meet local needs (in addition to 
part-time courses); this includes 
short courses and full-time courses 
meeting specialist local and regional 
demand. 

The universities properly claim 
scholarship and research as their 
strengths. Polytechnics and other col- 
leges claim quality of teaching; 
diverse atjd comprehensive provision; 


cost effectiveness; vocational re- 
sponse and service to the local com- 
munity, as well as meeting national 
need. The higher education system 
in this country needs the universities 
and other public sector institutions. 
The binary policy has resulted in 
some duplication of facilities and 
courses; it has also generated healthy 
competition and much vigorous 
growth. The Government is now 
seeking to reduce both expenditure 
and the number of places in higher 
education. It is important that 
jxmcies having long-term effects 
should not be dictated by short-term 
retrenchment. We recognize the 
need to contain public expenditure 
and to improve effectiveness. We 
must also stress the essential need to 
provide skills and attitudes necessary 
to economic and social recovery. 

The proposals of the Government 
and those put forward by the Coun- 
cil of Local Education Authorities 
for the future of higher education in 
the public sector should, we would 
urge, be critically appraised in the 
light of six principles. These are: 

. 1. There is a need for more effective 
national planning for higher educa- 
tion as a whole. 

2. Within arrangements for national 
planning there must be adequate 

SCO"~ r "- — •— * 
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national resources devoted to higher 
education. 

4. Individual institutions must be 
dear about what is expected of them 
and must be effectively managed as 
viable and responsible academic 
communities. 

5. Public sector institutions must be 
seen as a vital national and local 
resource in assisting towards- econ- 
omic and social recovery. 

6. The local authorities, by virtue of 
their statutory responsibilities for 


education and other services to the 
community and their experience in 
discharging these responsibilities, 
must play a significant and respon- 
sible role in the future of higher 
education. 

The matters to be decided are not 
in the end those of administrative 
convenience, nor of cost reduction, 
nor of political advantage, important 
though these things may be. What is 
at issue is the competence, skills and 
potential of the current and future 
generations of those who must con- 
tribute markedly to economic and 
social well-being and to technological 
change. There are few issues more 
important and we trust that respon- 
sible and informed debate will enable 
sound decisions to be reached. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN BEVAN, 

Director of Education, Inner London 
Education Authority. 

JEAN BOCOCK, 

Assistant Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 


Union view 

Time to stop 
passing 
the buck 

As is known, the universities have 
u ome L Adorns quotas for 
1983/84, but the whole subject is 
shrouded in mystery. 

In reply to a parliamentary ques- 
tion the Government has stated that 
tins is not a matter for the select 
committee but for the University 
Grants Committee. In a press state- 
ment earlier in the year, however, 
the Secretary of State said that uni- 
versities could take in as many stu- 
dents os they felt were within their 
academic resources. But in this past 
year the UGC has financially penal- 
ized those universities which took in 
more than their student target num- 

The real question is: what is to 
happen in the future? The Govern- 
rnent denies responsibility and the 
UGC says it doesn't renlly know, 
riiere are no student target figures 
fixed for 1981/82 but merely for the 
year 1983/84 and if universities fail to 
comply with the target numbers set 
there is no way of finding out 
whether or not they will be penalized 
in any way. It is recognized that they 
will not get more money than pro- 
vided for by the cash limit system. 
However, u in certain subjects uni- 
versities are prepared to take more 
students in the knowledge that their 
academic standards vnll not be 
seriously lowered, why is the UGC 
hesitant in stating that this can be 
done? 

The attitude of the Association of 
University Teachers is that it is im- 
portant, certainly for this year, to 
take m their norma] student entry 
and not to turn away any able and 
willing student who has applied for a 
place on a particular course. This 


AUT 


will have a twofold effect. First, it 
will continue to give university 
education in accordance with the 
Robbins principle at a time when 
more and more 18-year-olds are 
going to languish on the dole. 
Second, it will enable some cash flow 
income to be generated by universi- 
ties - especially those which hav< 
been hardest hjt by the recent Gov 


Higher Education. 

ARTHUR COLLEDGE, 

Principal, Granville College, Shef- 
field. 

MICHAEL HARRISON, 

Chief Education Officer, Sheffield. 
ROY HELMORE, 

Principal, Cambridgeshire College of 
Arts and Technology. 

SIR NORMAN LINDOP, 

Director, Hatfield Polytechnic. 
DEREK LYNE, 

Principal, Bedford College of Higher 
Education. 

JANEY REES, 

Education Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education. 

GEORGE TOLLEY, 

Principal, Sheffield City Polytechnic 
JOHN TOMLINSON/ * 

Director of Education, Cheshire. 
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tricted to postgraduate students. 
What we were seeking to point out 
in our evidence was that tne ODAJ 
British Council fee support scheme, 
i^'^i'wnes far LCO SU P* Which is developmentaify orientated, 

iJf.PES .fended no 6 ?® 5 students . k not meeting the hardship which it 
nkfe/w*, Newell was designed to alleviate because it 

fonS? the cSrS ^ If 1 ?® “fcni- has such restrictive terms of refer- 
leKfl ' f ee supDoit c^i, and tfl * OD A ence. It also runs the danger of com- 
^^>t he u ^ftscheme,admin^ pctfag against the DES/CVCP 

Such "ntish Conn ml s 7heme for students instead of being 

complementary to that scheme, as 

should be the case. The DES/CVCP 

view of the scheme has always been geared to 
maintaining British University re- 
search programmes. 
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. th ®y are both res- 


Over £200,000 of the funds avail- 
able under the ODA/BC scheme re- 
main unallocated for 1980/81. If the 
Government is as ready to amelio- 
rate the consequences of the fee in- 
creases as Mr O'Leary's report im- 

E lies, that money should immediately 
e diverted to final year overseas 
undergraduates in hardship. For fu- 
ture years the scheme could then be 
developed as an important and cost 
effective means of enabling more 
students from the developing world 

to attend British institutions. 

Whatever the exact percentage United Kingdoip Council for Over- 
change proves to be - and changes 


of definition complicate the issue - It 
is a strange twist of logic that leads 
Government officials to say that a 23 
per cent reduction in overseas stu- 
dent enrolments in 1980/81 compared 
with 1979/80 is rather less of a drop 
than expected. One wonders what 
level of decrease has to take place 
before there Is a realization that a 
review of policy is, both urgent and 
overdue. 


Yours faithfully, 
RUPERT BRISTOW, 
Executive Secretary, 
United Kingdom Col 
seas Student Affairs. 


. uy universi- 

ties - especially those which have 
been hardest hjt by the recent Gov- 
ernment cuts. From reports we have 
seen, universities are floating all over 
the place on this issue. 

Everybody seems to be passing the 
buck to everyone else. The AUT has 
done all the questioning it can and 
has come lo the conclusion that un- 
less universities run riot by taking 
huge numbers of students over ana 
above their target quotas then the 
nsk of a future financial penally Is- 
well worth taking. 

It is not goocf enough for senates 
to remain supine in the face of the 
drastic advice given by the UGC and 
blandly accept that student intake 
must be cut, that departments must 
be ran down and that there must be 
a decrease in teaching in certain dis- 
ciplines. Ways and means can be 
found and must be found of avoiding 
this situation. 

We in the AUT have pressed for 
the ending of the double cut in uni- 
v £ . y finance; we hnve written to 
OH the Commonwealth High Com- 
missioners to ask that (he overseas 
student fee problem be placed on thc 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
conference- agenda in the autumn; 
we have taken legal action against 
three institutions about to cast off 
staff arid lake hurried decision in line 
with UGC advice. 

Why should it be left to the AUT 
alone? It s time that both the UGC 
and (be Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals started to 
make public positive proposals to the 
Government lo get the universities 
out of the mess in which they find 

JSfff-S 1 - Unless they do, theirs 
will be the responsibility. 

Laurie Sapper 

77ie author is General Secretary of the 
Association of University Teachers. 
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